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“T AM 4 STRANGER HERE,” THE WOMAN REPLIED; “BUT THERE [8 NO SPOT ON EARTH SO DEAR TO MR AS THIS” 


SHRO LN rectors with the exception of two or three small | walked leisurely on, following in the footsteps of 
UDED MYSTERY. farmers, being the only so styled gentlemen's | the two little ones (as they were called), Maud 


< creaaaae houses in the village. 


[A NOVELETTE.] “TI think so, Boyd,” was the teply of Mr. 


Borun, whose clerical dress looked more than 
oo usual dismally black in contrast to the white 


and Alice, who ran & race to see who should be 
there first, 
* Aw 1 not firet, papa?” asked Baby Ally, as 


she caught hold of hia hand, and just saved herself 




















CHAPTER L surroundings ; ‘the haws seem very plentiful, from a fal!, as Maude, ix her anxiety to win the 
and the berries thick on the Christmas. It Is a | race, had had recourse to the mean advantage of 

Tae snow laid thick on the frosty ground, | long time since we have had a true old-fashioned | a slide, which had nearly had the effect of up- 
each tree and hedgerow covered with the same | Eoglish winter, and you know, Boyd, the old | setting her little sister. 
white mantle, although but mid-November, saying, ‘A green Christmas a fat church-| ‘“ Yes, darling,” replied her father, ac wishiag 
whilst icicles, a8 crystal pendants, hung from | yard.’” | Mr. Boyd gocd day he moved forward to meet his 
branch and thatch, and glistened iu the bright "Right you are, sir,” replied the other; ‘but | other daughters, betwen the two who had each ' 
noon sun, here come your little folks, so I'll be off.” | hold of a hand, 

"We shall have a hard winter, I’m thinkin’,” The little folks were still at some distance,| ‘“ We thought you would come home this way, 
said Farmer Boyd to the parson, as they meu on | but the bright scarleb cloaks they wore made | papa,” said Edith, the eldest, as they met, “so 
% broad expanse of almost untrodden snow, save | them visible long before their faces could be re- | wecame. Butitis anything but nice climbing 
for a path which led from one stile to the other, | cognised. T' were four in number, all girls, | over stiles covered with anow. Cvulda’t you 
where a high hedge divided it from the adjoining | the youngest a bonny weesome pet of five, whilst | manage to open the gate ” 
field, which was pressed down hard and slippery | the eldest was just verging on fifteen, and| -‘'I’il try,” was the response ; but the others, 
by the passers to and fro—not that there were | evidently herself too much of a | with the exception of Alice, who crept through 
are | besides the farm labourers, who were the | woman to scamper over the frosty ground to meet | the bare of the same, had climbed over the 
chiof inhabitants of Bramiugton, the equires and | her father as she and Eleanor, the next one, | stile, and laughingly pushed the gate open from 
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the other side before Mr. Borun had laid a hand 


on ft, 

Their bright, sunny faces wore all aglow, and 
the ripple of their joyous laughter resounded 
clear and bell-like in the frosty air as they ran 
on to the Rectory. 

‘* How is it Miss Gruesome was not with 
you !’’ asked Mr. Borun of Edith, as they ful- 
iowed on. 

**Ob, mamma wanted her to help look up 
the winter things, and see what new ones are 
required. Those I have outgrown are to be 
altered, I heard her say, for the others, and 
those Addle-——” 

At the mention of the last name Mr. Borun 
turned to his daughter, and the rest of the 
eentence died on her lips, as the pained iook 
on her father’s face made the tears start to her 
eyes. 

As she had said, Mrs, Borun was busily on- 
gaged on their return, sorting with, the 
governess’s assiatance, drevses, jackets, wraps, 
&v,, of last year’s wear, to be renovated, whilst 
those which were deemed too far gone were 
piled om one side, to be divided amongst the poor 
parishioners; and, as she continued her task, 
she lingered long over one or two articles which 
she appeared to handle with tender, loving care, 
as she folded thom carefully and laid them on 
one side. 

Amongst the latter was a scarlet cloak, similar 
te that worn by the other girls, and as the 
mother’s eye scanned it over to seo that no moth 
had desecrated ites woollen texture, the tears 
flowed freely down her careworn cheeks, as, 
placing a emall bag of camphor within its folds, 
ehe was about to place it with the others she 
had treasured, when her hand came in contact 
with a card which was in the pocket of the same, 
end withdrawing it from the hiding-place where 
it had remained unobserved so many months, she 
beheld the photo of a young man. 

With a start she turned the picture to see if 
there was any writing ai the back. No, not a 
word, only the name of the photographer in gilt 
letters running across, 

The original Could not bave been more than 
twenby-four or twenty-five. He was very dark, 
the features were faultless, a cluster of black 
curls carelessly fell over the high forehead; 
beneath the arched and pencilled brows were 
soft, dark eyes, which even on paper lent a charm 
to the whole face, whilet the lips, over the upper 
ore of which hung a heavy mioustache, were 
slightly parted, showing a portion of white even 
teeth, 

**] suppose these are no good?” asked the 
Governess, referring to a lot of woollen stockings 
which had been darned and darned until they 
were destined for the cast-off bundle. 

‘*Oh, no, Misa Gruesome ! throw them on one 
side,” replied’ Mre. Borun, as she concealed the 
photo in the bosom of her dress, and the Rector 
entered the room. 

"The children told me you were here, Adeline,” 
he said. “ Haven’t you nearly finished sorting 
those worn-out things ?” 

She looked up and saw her husband's gaze 
also rivetted on the small heap on which she 
had placed the scarlet cloak, whilst her face 
became flushed to as deep a hue, as the tears 
she could not restrain welled to her eyea—and 
such eyes, too, notwithstanding the years, which 
age have robbed others of the power they once 

of portraying every emotion of the mind, 
they remained still the same—-and Edward Borun 
but met them once to know what was passing 
in hie wife’s breast. 

‘Come alorg,” he said, tenderly, raising her 


her occupation, ‘ Miss Gruesome can finish that 
and little Ally has such a lot to tell you of her 
adventures ia the morning walk.” 

They had left the room now, shutting the door 
behind them on Miss Gruesome and her task, 
when passing hie arm around the waist of his 
wife he drew her closer to his side, 

“I thought you promised me to forget,” he 
said, “Is Ib kind,” he continued, “to the 
others ; they ab least are obedient }” 

Hig tones were very quiet, but to Mrs, Borun 
they appeared stern, as she knew his nature was, 





but he kissed her more tenderly than he had 
done for many years ; and when she sat at the 
foot of the tabie, around which they were all 
assented for early dinner, she had almost for- 
gotton the subject of their past conversation In 
her present happiness, until, as little Ally’s head 
afterwards rested on her bosom as she climbed 
on her lap by the fire, and thus came in contact 
with the photo she bad hidden away but 2 short 
time previous, it was recalled to her memory. 

“Oh! mamma, do let Ally see,” said the 
child, as her mother, drawing it out, endeavoured 
to conceal it from observation. “ Papa, do look,” 
and she passed it to where her father sat on the 
other side reading. 

“Who is it?” he asks his wife, as he took the 
picture from Ally’s hand, who made no reply, 
when passing it to Edith he resumed his book, 
on which he appeared too intent for further 
questioning, until an exclamation from the latter 
aroused hie attention, 

“Why it is Maurice Davering, Isn't it, 
mamma!” and as Kieanor snd Maude confirmed 
her assertion, Mr. Boran again took the picture 
from his daughter's hand, when after looking at 
it for a second or two he threw it on-the flames, 
at which Ally set up a terrific howl at having her 
pretty pictur® burnt. ae 

“Take her from this room, Edith,“*eald her 
father, referring to the child, who, notwith- 
standing her protestations that she would be 
“dood,” was forcibly carried upstairs, and con- 
signed to the tender care of Miss Gruesome, 

The subject of the photo was dropped, and 
Mre. Borun, leaving her chair by the fireside, ad- 
vanced to the table, tc which she drew a large 
basket filled with unmended ~‘ockings and socks, 
in the repaiting of which tue girls took their 
seats round the same to assiat, , 

“How long ls tt to Christmas, mamma?” 
asked Eleanor, as she poked her finger through a 
large hole, to make sure of the spot where she 
was to commence darning, 

“Four weeke to-day,” replied Mrs, Borun, 
witha sigh, “Ob! dear, how I wish it was 
all over.” 

* All over, mamma?” cried the girls, in one 
breath. “I don't ; I think it the jolliest tinte of 
the whole year, and I do hope we shall go to 
plenty of parties. Don’b you remember, " 
said Eleanor, ‘‘ how we laughed when, Instead of 
dancing at The Olives as we had to do, we 
were stuck In the snow, and had to be dug out 
before we could get home, which we did about 
two in the morning 1” 

" Anything but a laughing matter,” replied 
her sister, as her mother looked up with a 
frightened, warning look at both. But it came 
too late. Mr. Borun, notwithstanding the book 
on which he had appeared so Intent, had heard 
the topic of their conversation, as, shutting the 
former with a gesture of impatience,— 

“J thought I forbade that The Olives, or any- 
thing connected with that place, should ever be 
mentioned in this house,” he sald, in an angry 
tone, 

Mrs, Borun stooped low over her work, as she 
noted the colour mount to the temples of her 
daughters, who for some seconds after plied their 
needles in silence, until a servant, entering with 
the tea-tray, they were, fora time, put on one 
side. 

Mr. Borun was considered still a handsome 
man, although time had declared him middle. 
aged. His once dark hair was now grey—or, 
rather, the little which remained, as the grass 
vordrring of a flower-bed round the bald top of 
his head ; his eyes were a deep violet, but hot 


| and fiery, whilst his mouth showed » determina- 
from the kneeling posture she assumed during | 


tion of will it was hard to upset. 

His wife was a little woman, whom neither age 
nor care could make other than she was—a sweet 
face whore beauty would ever remain, although 
her cheeks lacked the roundness of youth, and the 
lines {n the fair skin might be a trifle deeper ; 
but the blue eyes could never lose their pote 
ness, and the fiaxen hair might shine a little less, 
but waa still soft and fair, 

She was devotedly attached to her home, hus- 
band, and children; they were her world, and 
the study of their happiness was the sole aim of 
her existence, GAMO 
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Although a rectory it was not & rich living, 
and to her fell the task of economising, ! 
Edward Borun had no more idea of the value of 
money than the baby Ally. 

. od ely the youngest of a large rng 
rought up In every extravagence—an extrava- 
gance which in after years would have proved hia 
ruin had the government of the Pst wr been 
in his hands; but the partner he had chosen, 
although beneath him in social position, being. 2 
farmer's daughter, had not only ruled the home, 
‘eles ence ously, him so far as to save hime 
from the debt into which he w have in- 

evitably run, 

He was passionately attached to the wife he 
had won when she was but a g which, 
notwithstanding that his relatives considered the: 

es ho aeneas> nh nd hich was his ber 
only w was gen 
Saucena ees not to stand in the way of his 


ppineas, 

His daughters were fine, handsome girls, fast 
growing into womanhood, Maude and Ally, the 
only two now under the charge of Miss Gruesome, 
who was as much assistant to the mother as she 
was governess to the children. 

Although but five o'clock ft was quite dark, 
nothing to be eeen within but the grim, fantastic 
shadows thrown by the firelight over the 
objects in the room, whilst without it was’ but 
one sheet of spotless white, 

Mr. Borun had fallenasleep after the tea-things 
had been removed, when the door softly opening, 
@ tiny, white-robed creature ran into the reom, 
followed by nurse, who had brought her in to 
good-night. : ¥ hay RAG 


& 


episode of the picture, and the disgrace in 
which sho had left the room was forgo’ as 
ber little dainty pink feet trotted across the dim- — 
lighted carpet she jumped on to bor father’s lap. 
Addie, my pet, my darling!” said the latter, 
aa still asleep be clasped the child to his bosom ; 
but as her rose-bud month met his he awoke, for 
the moment confused, buf the next he press: @ 
her to his breast, and kissed her fondly, as » tear 
fell on the golden head, 


CHAPTER It. 


Mr. Daverinc, the owner of “The Olives,” 
oe aes eee oe oe aixty years of age, 
He had become par blind, 
susith thie saris aad dhiel part al bile life under an 
Eastern sky, although he would have been awfully 
offended had any one hinted that he was thus 


extreme, standing in the midst of its park-like 
grounds, the beauty of which, with its wooded 
growth and velvet sward, fully compensated for 


the same. 

The interior was all that wealth could provide 
or luxury require ; the furniture was por and 
costly, and the . nick-nacks with w ba 
drawing-room tables were crowded were 
and rare. 

Maurice Davering, senfor—for there was & 
younger member of the family of same name 
—was of a suspicious, mistrustful nature, to such 
an extent that even the guests (and he was fond 
of society), who at his invitation became lumates- 
of The Olives, he with as much con- 
fidence as he would have done Mr. Peace or his 


everyone as & until he 
found them honest, and would tnvariably, before 
retiring to rest, each night acco y the butler 
on an inspection of his treasures in each room, 
To what was called the “Museum,” a room 

adjoining the dra -reom, he was nof so par- 
ticular, ail his curiosities there of 
eager ge from every — which was 

y lue waves, n la cases 
affixed to the wall, he alea' bards and talk ot charg : 
description, some stuffed, others skeletons,’ bub 
all in cases, which ranged one above another to 
the ceiling. 
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Even to the flustrated papers that were de- 
livered cirap pe same vigilance was expended 
to see that visitors not surreptitiously 
purloin the same, which, as Sampson, the butler 
was considered to “the heye of a heagle,” 
that duty devolved upon him, 

“The Olives” were situated about three miles 
from Bramington Rectory by road, but across 
the fields the distance was much less, the two 
parishes, Bramington and Lorton, in which the 
former was, adjoining each other, and the 
church, which served for both, midway between. 

It wanted now but three weeks to Christmas, 
and, as was the custom, Mr, Daverlog was never 
from home at that time, He was not a bachelor ; 
but all that was ever known of Mrs, Davering was 
a picture which hung in her husband’s dressing- 
room ; but over this a veil had been drawn for 
years, and whether the lady was alive or dead 
was ®& secret. But gossip would say that she 
went from him one cold, bitter night, leavin 

he trusted, 


dis- 
appeared ab the same time ; but, after, all who 
once knew the frank-hearted Maurice 
Davering could scarcely recognise him in the aus- 
picious, narrow-minded man he from that time 
became, 

A boy of about five years used to run about 
the place, sup: to be his nephew ; but what- 
ever the rela’ between them he was the 
only creature on whom he seemed to place his 
affection, and who, as the years rolled on, ap- 
peared to restore him in part to his former self. 

“ And so you want to run up te town before 
Christmas,” said Mr. Davering, as he and his 
nephew sat in the smoking-room previous to 
golng to bed, after the reat had retired. 

Py. should like ay! a few rgd Hager ned 
other, a young man of twenty-five, who, ng 
his feet on the bars, and tilting his chair to the 
extremity of safety, emitted a volume of smoke 
from his 

“8 1” said the old man, “if you must 
go you must; but it seems to me that very 
urgent business is for ever taking you to London. 
Now, you know, I can’t see so well as I used to, 
but, T am not so blind as you would 
like to have me.” 

“T don’t understand you, sir,” replied Maurice, 
bri his chair back with such a jerk as 
narrowly to escape the tail of a little dog lying 
beneath ib, 

“Then the sooner you begin to do so the 
better,” sald the other, “You elther marry 
Christine Audriene, or take the consequences, 
Her father was the only friend I ever knew, 
He died, and in his last moments I promised to 
carry out his latest wish, that in the event of 
your both growing up you should become man 


and wife,” 
"A foolieh and selfish promise,” said 
Maurice. “I love Christy dearly, as I would a 


sister, but-———"* 

“Tll have no bute, sir!” exclaimed Mr. 
Davering, angrily. ‘* She is a lady, she is hand- 
some, ascomplished, bright and clever ; you have 
been brought up together, that there can be no 
drawlacks to find In each other’s disposition of 
which you are not already aware. What more on 
eerth do you require ¢” 

by To go to and sleep over it, uncle,” re- 
piled Maurice, and, rising, he turned his back to 
the Sre, preliminary to wing away the end of 
his clgar, when the door was softly opened from 
without, 

“May I come in }" eaid a gentle voice, and as 
both gentlemen answered in the affirmative, » 
young girl entered the room, 

She wea of medium ht, fairly proportioned, 
with a bright piquant more French than 
English ; dark. soft eyes, shaded by long black 
lashes, and over her forehead little ringlets of the 
same hue clustered, 

“What, Obristine, child 1” exclaimed the elder 
en “Why, I thought you had retired to reat 

& ago, 

“So T had, or rather, so I tried to,” said the 
girl; ‘but the wind whistled and groaned 


up slipped on my wrap and came to nave a chat 
here." 


** Stir up the fire, Maurice,’ said hia uncle. 
“Why the child is quite cold.” 

Maurice did as requested, when saying,—~ 

“ Well, I’m off now, uncle.” He bade bim and 
Christine good-night, glad of the opportunity to 
escape from the subject which the former ever 
— on the tapis when he was alone with 


Up the wide, soft carpeted stairs, along the 
cold stone corridors, until reaching his own door 
he entered, giving no further thought to the late 
coversation than to banish all idea of acquiesciog 
to his uncle’s wish, as he laid his head.on his 
pillow to dream of another face, with eyes of 
‘limpid blue—to him the most beautiful face he 

ever seen, 

And it wns late, very late, before Christine and 
Mr, Daverlog retired to rest, as together they sat 
over the fire, which cracked and blazed in the 
bright grate, his hand passing and repassing over 
the raven curls, one of which ever and anon he 
would lovingly twist round his thin fingers, and 
then admiringly place it on the others, 

He was very thoughtful, and the ailence was 
scarcely broken between them, as they both gazed 
in the burning coals, 

“ Christine,” at last ssid the old man, “you 
are very fond of Maurice, are you not }" 

“ Fond of Maurice!” answered the gir], aa she 
looked up with an astonished gaze [nto the other’s 
face—of course I am fond of him. What make 
you ask, Gardy ?” 7 

“ You know, Christine?” he replied, “I -am 
getting an old man-now, and I want very much 
to see you happy beforeI go. I mean,” he anid, 
"IT should be happier I know you had 
someone to care for you, my child, to love you, 
Christine.” 


Her bewildered look for the moment stayed the 
words on his Ups, as throwing her arms around 
his neck, “Gardy, my own dear Gardy,” she 
cried, “ don’t talk like that; what do you mean 
about going? But here is Sampson to go round 
the rooms with you,” she added, as the butler, 
according to custom, at twelve o'clock, entered the 
room. 

“ Never mind, Sampson,” said his master, " Miss 
Christine will g° round with me to-night; you 
can go to bed,’ ‘ 

The latter took up the candlestick the man 
had placed on the side-table, and telling Mr. 
Davering she was ready, folded her wrap closer 
around her, as she proceeded to lead him from the 
room, 

The alr struck piercingly cold, as they entered 
on the leading to the museum and draw- 
ing-roome, the {nner one of which they had 
satisfactorily surveyed, and were about to go 
round the larger oue when a ccream from 
Christine caused Mr. Davering to look In the 
direction of a large double glass door which led on 
to the lawn, to which she pointed, 

The curtains of the same were partially drawn, 
so that the large expanse of snow over which the 
moon threw her light was plainly visible, showing 
pressed against the window the dark figure of a 
woman, watching the movements of those withio; 
but, as Christine’s scream proved she was dis- 
covered, she disappeared before the impaired 
ag of Mr. Davering could take’ in the situa- 

jon. 

“What is it?” he asked, turning to the girl, 
who stood shivering by his side, partiy from cold, 
but mostly from fear. 

" A face, Gardy,” shereplied, her teeth chatter- 
ing + ‘*a face pressed against the window 
“ A face, mau or woman!” he asked. “TIT see 
no face,” and he advanced to the window, but 
nothing was visible but the trees on the snowy 
lawn as they swayed their heavily laden branches 
to and fro in the frosty air, “Ib must have been 
fancy, you are tired and nervous, Come away, 
darling, and he drew the rich velvet curtain 
@cTons. 

** Tb was no fancy, Gardy,” said Christine, as 
she and Mr. Davering left therdom, “A woman 
with great, black eyes, and « thin, worn face, 





rm Be a ye moat to rattle - 
old watnsco came so nervous 
could not sleep, wok thinking you might still be 





atood where I told you. She waa all in black, 
aud as I screamed she disappeared,” 


*T will tell Sampson to ses that the shutters 
are closed after dark in future,” he replied, as, 
ing with Christy on the landing leading to 

er room, he bade her “ good-night.” 


OHAPTER UI, 


Jv was some time before Christine closed her 
eyes, and when she did the vision of that weird 
face, with its black eyes and dishevelled locks, 
were ever present to her in her dreams. Ib was 
late in the morning when she arose, and Mr. 
Davering aud Maurice had almost finished their 
breakfast when she entered the room. 

“ And how is my pet this morning!” asked 
the former, as the girl bent to kiss him, whilst 
Maurice raised from the fender the egg and bacon 
he had kept hot for ber. 

“Tam all right, thank you,” she replied. 
“But did Gardy tell you of my scare of last 
night?” she asked, addressing the former, ‘I 
could not sleep withoud seeing that dreadful 
woman.” 

“What dreadful woman!” asked Maurice, 
"T never heard anything of it."’ 

" Ob, some tramp, I conclude,” said his uncle, 
‘who had gained access to the grounds, and was 
peering through the drawing-room window when 
Christine and I went round the last thing ; bub 
you have s look round thie morning, it hasn’t 
snowed in the night, and any fresh footmarka 
will be plainly visible.” 
laughicg. "We'll mark, her little footsteps i 

ghing. ell mark her little footateps 
the snow ; but we must look sharp, Christine, for 
I start for London by the 1.30 train from Bram- 
“ington, and {t is now twelve,” 

* Going to London again,” pouted Christine. 
“ What a shame, and I wanted you to skate with 
me on the lake ; the ice is as firm asa rock, and 
since that wretched Captain Lipscombe ran 
away with Adeline Borun I have no friends at 
all, ae they were the only girls I could mix with 
here, and now Mr. Borun won't leb them come 
near ‘The Olives.’”’ 

Then let them keep away,” growled the old 
man, as Maurice nervously pulled his moustache 
first one side and then the other, whilst his face 
changed from red to white, aad from white to 
red ; but making a pretence to read the morning 
paper shielded him from observation. Aud when 
Christine had finished ber breakfast he asked if 
she was ready-—he would accompany her over the 
grounds. 

The noonday sun had obliterated any sign that 
might bave-beea, There were black holes in the 
white snow leading to the wiadow specified by 
Christine, but whether they were the footprints 
of man, woman, or beast, {tb was impossible to 
decide further than that they proceeded from a 
amall side gate, through which only the servants 
of the household were supposed to enter. 

“Tt musé have been someones connected with 
the kitchen,’’ eaid Maurice ; ‘‘ or most likely, as 
uncle suggests, a tramp. I should say the latter, 
as the holes you see, are in a double row, return- 
ing to the same point, But what is thie?” he 
asked, stooping to raise a handkerchief from the 
ground, 

It was a pocket-hanckerchief of fine cambric, 
with raised letters worked at the corner by a 
woman’s hand, It was all that either care? to 
see of it, as, kicking ib on one side, they con- 
tinued their walk to the borders of the lake. 
Christine thinking it vtrange that tramps should 
leave handkerchiefa of such quality behind them, 
whilep Maurice was considering the iieeting 
moments as they passed rapidly away. 

“T must be off now, Christine,” he said ab 
last, “‘as it isa good two miles to the station, 
and It 1s half-past twelve already, and the state 
the roads are in now it will take us an hour to 
get there,” 

“All right,” replied Christine; “if you are 
determined to leave me, I suppose you will,” 
and she turned to accompany him back to the 
house, where the groom was already in waiting 
with the trap which was to convey bim to the 





station, 
“Good-bye, Maurice,” said his uncle, “TI 
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shall be glad to see you back scon, and don’t 
forget what I was speaking of last evening.” 

There is no fear of that, thought Maurice, as 
taking the reins in one hand, he waved an adieu 
to Christine with the other, and soon appeared 
only as a dark speck in the distance as he urged 
the horse forward over the snowy road. 

A few hours later and he alighted at the 
station of the Great Eastern, where, instead of 
the solitary porter who opened the door of his 
carriage ab the little village terminus, here all 
was bustle and confusion. 

Tae day had closed in although but a little 
past four, and parents were anxiously awaitiog 
the different boxes as they were taken from the 
luggage-van to pounce upon the particular pro- 
perty of their respective children, who, with 
several others, were assembled on the platform, 
their little faces all aglow with pleasure and 
excitement at the prospect of the Christmas 
holidays, for which they had returned from 
school, and as cab after cab rolled out laden with 
a merry group, it was some time before Maurice 
—_ obtain one to convey him to hie destina- 

on. 

The streets were so slippery that it was with 
difficulty, when he had obtained his object, that 
the horse could keep his feet on the aephalte, 
which shone beneath the gas-light like a sheet 
of glass. 

The drivers declared they had never in their 
time known such hard weather vo early in the 
season, and the horses thought the City had 
never been to cruel before as they fell one after 
another on the flinty ground, but beyond thelr 
vaiue the latter were little studied as they 
struggled on with their heavy loads, hot in their 
endeavour to keep a footing. 

Qace away from the sound of Bow bells travel- 
ling became easier, and when Maurice alighted at 
Bedford-place, it was still early. 

A young girl opened the door, a miserable, 
half-fed looking girl, who seemed worn out with 
the hard work she was called upon to do ; but as 
she closed the door when Maurice had paid and 
dismissed the cabman, a shrill voice was heard 
from the kitchen inquiring who it was. 

“ A gentleman for the drawing-roomz, ma’am,” 
was the reply, which brought the landlady to 
to the hall, where Maurice still waited. 

“I do not require apartments, madam,” he 
said. “Iam Mr. Davering. My wife, I believe, 
is here,” 

‘Oh, Mrs. Davering ! yes, sir. That stupid 
girl drags me up a dozen times a-day when 
there is no necessity,” and railing sgainat ser- 
vants Im general, and the poor little thing in 
question in particular, Mrs, Ollyet led the way 
to the drawing-room. 

It wasa large room with three windows open- 
log on toa balcony; the furniture was scanty, 
and, with the exception of antimacassars, no at- 
tempt at ornamentation was made on the part 
of the owner of the house, the few nick-nacks 
and choice flowers being placed there by the occu- 
pier. The same wassitting by the fireas Maurice 
entered, engaged um some needlework, as, with 
her foot on a bassinette, she gently rocked it to 
and fro. 

The curtains of the windows were closely 
drawn, the gas was alight, and it was a pretty 
picture of home comfort that he looked upon as 
the door closed behind him. 

The face that bent over the work was that of a 
girlscarcely nineteen. She was very fair. Oo her 


in contrast her syes were a deep hazel, with jeb 
black lashes, and brows dark and arched. She 
was singing a soft lullaby to the infant at her 
feet, until the opening door and the appearance 
of Maurice drew from her a cry of joy, and rising 
from the seat she bad occupted she threw hereelf 
into his armas, 

“Oh! why didn’t you write to tell me you 
were coming?” che asked, as after divesting him- 
self of his overcoat Maurice sat down by her side. 

‘* Because I thought to surprise my darling,” 
he replied, as he tenderly kissed the upturned 
face, “Are you not glad to see me?” 

** Glad! oh, so glad!” she said, as ahe nostled 
close to him. ‘‘Oh! Maurice, when shall we 


ih lied. 
white forehead the dead gold hair rested, whilst | abt 





always be together, dear! Ib is so lonely through 
the lopg, long hours, and no one to speak to,” 

‘But you have baby,” said Maurice, as he 
looked to the cradle. 

‘*I know,” replied the girl, “but baby can’t 
talk just yet, dear, you know,” and she laughed. 
“Bat hasn't he grown o beauty?” and she 
turned town the coverlet that Maurice that 
Maurice might more plainly see the supposed 
beauties of the sleeping infant. 

** Yes, he is a fine little fellow, but don’t wake 
him,” he said, as the fine little fellow commenced 
drawing his face into every form of contortion 
preliminary to a panels, Bs. the contrary effect 
than of adding to the charms of which his proud 
young mother had so lately boasted, 

“But you must be hungry, dear,” said the 
latter, as, the baby having changed his mind and 
gone to sleep again, she rang the bell, 

“Bring up tea directly,” she said, as the girl 
answered the same, ‘‘ and ask Mrs, Ollyet to let 
me have & nice steak grilled ; mind, Ann, not 


It was some time beiore the order was obeyed. 
Duriog the preparation a loud ion was 
going on between miseus and maid, which, as chief 
of it took place on the staircase,was quite audible 
in the other parte of the house, 

“I shall leave you to-morrow,” said Aun, as 
she rattled the plates on the tray, “I can’t 
stand itno longer, I can’t.” 

“ Go on up,” replied Mrs, Ollyet, ‘and let me 
bave no more of your cheek. If you leave before 
your time’s up you won’t havea farthing out o’ 
me, nor a character either, mind that.” 

‘* Well, but why don’t you give me something 
to eat?” asked the girl. 

“Something to eat! well, that’s good, that 
is; and here you ha’ been and eaten all the 
lodger’s cold meat a’ most,” said Mrs. Olliyet, as 
she faced Aune with the gridriop, from which she 
had just taken the steak. 

She was a big woman, and the girl, knowing 
her temper, beat a hasty retreat, taking the tray, 
as she was bid, and waiting until she reached the 
upper stair, when calling out loud enough for the 
whole houce to hear,— 

‘*Well, if you don’t feed me the lodgers 
must,” she ascended to the drawing-room, where 
Mr, and Mrs. Davering awaited her. 

“ What is the matter, Ann?” asked the Jatter, 
“you and Mrs, Ollyeb seem to be having 
high words.” 

“ Yes! mum, I never came anear ‘such a place 
in my life ; it is enuff to make a gal drown her- 
self, it is; work, work, jaw, jaw, and nothin’ to 
eat,” and the gal burst into tears as she recited 
her miseries, the ead of which Maurice thought 
he should never hear, when two or three bells 
setting up a simultaneous clang, he slipped half- 
a-crown into her hand, and told her to go, or she 
would get into further trouble. 

For some time after the table had been 
cleared, Maurice and his girl-wife sat by the 
cheerful fire, there was so much to talk of, so 
much to tellin the present, and such hopes of 
happiness to build up for the future that the 
passing hours were little heeded by either. 

“ And you say, dear, that your uncle still per- 
sists that unless you marry Mies Audriene he will 
leave you without a penny ; don’t you think he 
would relent if you were to tell him that you 
were married already 1” she asked, as she looked 
up into the face bending so fondly near her own. 

“You don’t know my uncle, Birdie, as I do,” 
“No, he would send me from his 
door a begger ; he belongs to the old school, 
darling, brooking no qneuineing of his will, and 
exacting the same obedience from me now as 
when I was a little fellow in petticoats and wore 
strapped shoes. We must wait patiently, dar- 
ling, until I can see a way out of the difficulty, 
for my sake, for baby’s sake, you will be patient, 
wou's you!’ and he drew her head on his 
shoulder as he passed his hand caressingly over 
ber gold brown hair, 

“Yea, dear, I will ; but tell me, Maurice, do 
you ever see them now? It is for their sake, not 
mine, darling, I seem impatient. I know how 
poor mother has suffered, myself looked upon as 
dead, who used to be the one more petted than 
the rest, her favourite as I was, and it is the pain ° 





te somet eee ay one bitter drop 
my cup ” 

“ Birdie,” he said, suddenly, “come weal 
come woe, before the bells ring in s new year I 
will proclaim you my own dear wife. If worse 
comes to worse I can but work for you, darling, 
and I shall be ever with you, but it may not be 
so bad after all, What do you say?” 

“That I love you dearer than ever,” replied 
the girl, as she fondly returned the kiss he gave, 

And Birdie laid her head on 
night happier than she had been f 
in her dreame she once again saw 
of scarlet as its wended its way across the snowy 
fields to the village church bey 
pweyber eho id ‘sa days, 
the early morn greetin » village choir, 
as they sang beneath the Restory whadous >= 

“ As shepherds watehed their flocks by night,” 


Aud then sgain, in her fancy, the merry peals 
rang out the Christmas Chimes, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Waccons loaded with holly.and mistletoe were 
daily to be seen filling the entrance to Covent- 
gaden, where all was bustle and confusion, men 
upeetting everyone and everything that came in 
their way, as they — boxes filled with 
oranges, &c., over. the stones, 

The scarlep berries were bright and plentiful 
on the green holly, on which the snow atili rested, 
and cabmen weré beating their arma across their 
well-protected breaets as they waited for their 
fares, who in the Grand-row were selecting deli- 
cate hothouse flowers too delicate almoat to stand 
the transit to the warm rooms awaiting them, 
where they were destined to adorn the tables of 
the wealtby. 

There had been pape Pali or 
barring a texoporary w, which only a 
the parses instead of improving the condition 
of things. The shop windows were daintily and 
temptingly eet out, whilst from carriages, cabs, or 
in the street scores of baby faces were seen beam~ 
iog with joy atthe thoughts of the approaching 
festival. 


In a degree ihe same excitement was prevalent 
at Bramington ; the little station was one mass 
ofevergreen and holly ; and “ A Merry Christ 
mas to you!” was passed from one to the other as 
they met on the platform. 

Christine was delighted ab the return of 
Maurice, as he would assist her so much, she 
said, in the arrangements necvssary for the re- 
ception of the guests which were to fill The 
Olives in the ensuing week. 

The visit of the strange woman had nob been 
repeated, and she had thought no more of what 
at the time had caused her such a fright, until 
her little French maid repeated the gossip of the 
servants’-hall when dressing her for dinner a few 
days after Maurice's return. 

“ Oh ! but dat dere will something terrable hap- 
pen maidemoiselle,” she declared, as she said that. 
a figure in black had been seen in the grounds 
after nightfall, which would vanish as soon as de- 
tected. 

“ A ghost in black!” replied Christine, ‘‘ Who 
ever heard of such ai.-=g, Augusta. Who told 
you this!” 

‘De housekeeper first, mademolselle ; she vas- 
in her room, de blinds were not down, and when 
ahe looks up, one face waa looking at hare, a wild 
"tia face.” ' 

“ Why, it must be the same I saw a fortnight 
ago in the drawing-room,” said Christine, as a 
remembrance of the weird vision came across her 
mind, and seemed to give credence to the girl’s 
story ; but the second dinner bell sounding she 
escaped from the last touch given by the dainty 
fingers of Augusta to her dress, and Kastily de- 
acended to the drawing-room, 

Maurice was alone, moodily looking into the 
bright cheery fire, as he awaited Christine and 
hie uncle, ‘ 

His thoughts were far away with the He yl 
had left in Bedford-place, to whom he Rl 
mised to return, to bring home to the 
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the bells should ring in the coming year. 

He turned as the door opened, and Christy, in 
whore dark hair a cluster of ecarlet berries had 
been tastefully placed by Augusta, entered. 

‘Don’t you know itis very unlucky to wear 
Christmas before the day *” said Maurice, laugh- 
ing, as he alluded to the spray which nestled 
amongst the raven locks, 

“ Unlucky!” repeated Christine, What 
with you and Augusta I shall be afraid of my 
own jow soon. Bat where is uncle }”’ 

‘Not down yet,’ answered Maurice ; ‘‘ but 
what did Augusta say to frighten you?” 

" Oh! nothing particular, but still it is strange. 
When I come back I'll tell you,” and she ran off 
in quest of Mr, Davering, who was usually so 
punctual, 

He was not fn the library, and, ascending to his 
dressing-room, she gently knocked at the door, 
when receiving no answer to the same she quietly 
entered. For a moment she was tranfixed with 
fright, as unconscious of her presence before the 
portrait of Mrs, Davering from which she had 
torn the veil stood the figure of a woman. 

She was entirely robed in black, a thick fall 
which she had lifted from her face hanging 
behind her. 

The light had been lowered, as was Mr, Daver- 
ing’s custom on leaving the room, but it was 
pees Nad show to Caristine the same white 
haggard face, with its dark lustrous eyes, as had 
so startled her before. 

“What are you doing here?” she asked ; but 
the figure made no reply, as merely giving a 
slight start, on finding she was detected, she dis- 
appeared through another door on the opposite 
side of the room, when a piercing scream from 
the corridor caused Christine to hasten back to 
the same, It wae Auguste, who had evidently 
come across her io her exit, 

a ted 9h ie mon wen she was ex- 
c as Christine approached ; “de figure, 
mademoiselle, de figure! She did pass close by 
dis very seconde.” 

“ Hush!” said Christine, as some of the 
other servants now appeared on the scene, 
“Some strange woman must have gained access to 
the house; she may be a thief, but she is 
decidedly no ghost,” and leaving the maid in the 
hands of the others she hastened to join 
Maurice and his uncle, to whom, after dinner, 
she related her adventure and the gossip of the 
servants’ hall. 

Mr. Davering made little comments; but 
remained long over his dessert, very silent and 
thoughtful, as he groped his hand over his plate 
for the walnuts he was cracking; but it was 
not until Maurice had adjourned to the smoking- 
room that Christine told hersguardian in full 
what had transpired, 

“And she pulled the veil of that picture, 
Christine ?” he asked, 

“ Yes, Gardy answered the girl, “and seemed 
so intent on looking at the same that for some 
time she never noticed my presence.” 

“Btrange! very strange!” replied the old 
man; “it cannot be—no, no! {b cannot be,” 

The last words were spoken to himself, and 
as the former looked up questioning his mean- 
ing, aspasm of pain appeared to pass over his 
2acs8, 

“It ie nothing, nothing, Christy, my child,” 
he said, pressing his hand to hia heart; “but 
I don’t feel very well to-night. You go to your 
plano, love, and sing my favourite, and I will 
join Maurice, I can hear you, dear, as I smoke 
my pipe.” 

“What! ' Love's Young Dream’ do you mean, 
Gardy,” she asked. , 

“Yes, child,” he answered, and he passed his 
hand over her glossy hair. ‘Take me back in 
fancy once more to when time was young, when 
wibh all the world before me, with wealth, 
health, all that man could desire, to enjoy and 
ce envied, I heard that song. It was the 
proudest, happiest moment of my life, but like 
the dream, it ended there,” 

“What fs the matter, Gardy? you seem so 
oun to-night. Are you not well!” asked 

#tine, 


Christy, and I was thinking, if I were taken 
away, how many there would be who would shed 
a genuine tear over the old man’s grave, or wish 
him - 

“Oh! Gardy, Gardy, you must not talk 
like that ; you know how I should miss you?’ 
and she threw her arms round his neck, “How 
Maurice-——” 

“Yes, Maurice,” he replied. “Do you think 
he would, Christy I have been very irritable, 
very harsh, and suspicious, but I was not always 
so, child. I trusted till I was deceived, and 
even then trusted on, until I could no longer be 
blind to the perfidy of those in whom [ placed 
most faith, And when my eyes were Opened to 
the treachery with which my confidence was 
repaid I became blind to the virtues of my 
fellow-creatures, and even began to hate my own 
race; but——you sing to me, darling. I will 
join Maurice in the next room, where he seems 
to be enjoying his cigar.” - 

As Mr, had surmised bis nephew was 
in full enjoyment of his Havannah as the former 
entered 


A roaring fire was blazing in the grate, before 
which Maurice was seated ; a foot on each hob, 
and a steaming glass of grog on the chimney- 


ece. 

The feet were removed as his uncle entered, 
and the box opened as an invitation to the old 
gentleman to help himeeif. 

* Nice ci 
the latter for some moments been pulling 
away at the ons he had selected. 

* Yes, very fair,” was the response, os the 
tones of Christine’s rich voice were heard in the 
adjoining spartment ; ‘‘ but I 2m come here to- 
night to hear your decision respecting the con- 
versation we had previous to your going to 
London.’”’ 

The colour flew to the face of the young man, 
and for a few seconds he seemed to be weighing 
in his mind what course to pursue, till, as Mr, 
Davering began to show signs of impatience,— 

‘* Well, uncle,” he eaid, “it is {mpossible for 
me to carry eut your wishes with respect to 
Christine, although I love her very dearly, and I 
have reason to believe she bestows the same 
affection on your humble eervaat.”’ 

“Then why on earth, sir, won’t you marry 
her?” passionately exclaimed. Mr, Deverell, 
bringing his hand down with a thump on the 
table. 

* Because I am already married |” wae the re- 
ply. It was all very quiet, and matter-of-fact 
that Maurice made the announcement, and some 
seconds intervened before his uncle could realise 
the truth of his statement, 

" Married |” at last he exclaimed, his face all 
ablaze withthe passion he could eo ill suppress, 
“and to whom, I should like to know }” 

“Toa lady,” he replied, “‘and the gentlest, 
truest girl that ever breathed.” 

“Oh! yee, of course,” ssid the old -man. 
‘*They are all that till you find them out. 
Doubtless some calculating miss, iaveigling you 
into marrying her forthe sake of the money she 
thinks you will inherit at my death; and you 
are both wishing, hoping that the old man shall 
die soon—this very night, perhaps—-that you 
may enjoy bis wealth. But no, Maurice Daver- 
ing, nob a penny of mine shall find its way into 
your pockets. I don’s want to hear another 
word,” he continuec, passionately, ss Maurice 
endeavoured to stem the torrent of words. 
“ Leave my house eir, leave—leave!” And he 
rose as though to close the door on the latter, his 
face purple with rage, when a scarlet stream 
broke from his lips, covering Maurice with its 
crimson stain, and he fell heavily to the floor, 
having broken a blood-vessel. 





CHAPTER V. 
rope aid was pany 4 obtained, but great 
an was portrayed on the countenance of. the 
doctor, as he immediately ordered the removal of 
his patient to bed, with strict injunctions that all 
excitement should be avoided, adviving that 


, aren't they }” said Maurice, after i 


7 

In company with an cld woman, who was 
summoned from the village to acb as nurse, 
Christy watched through the long, weary night 
by her guardian’s bedside, with her own hand 
administering the medicine prescribed, never for- 
saking her post until the next morning, whea, on 
the doctor’s visit, her white, wan face drew from 
him a peremptory order that she must take the 
reeb she so much needed. 

Maurice, who felt himself the cause of his 
unole’s illness, was in that state of mind in 
which rest was impossible ; half-smoked cigars 
were thrown on one side, booke opened, but to be 
shut again before he had read a page, and the 
untasted meals placed on, and removed from the 
table, 

To stay [n the house was out of the question ; 
he could not bear to meet Christine, whose re- 
proachful look would fill him~with an unex- 
pressed wish that he had been at the bottom of 
the sea, or some other equally out-of-the-way 
spot before he had brought all this misery into 
the house ; and on the principle of “in for a 
penny in for a pound” he determined to walk 
over to Bramington. 

Notwithstanding the snow, which came down 
in large flakee, almost bilnding him in its descent, 
he felt better away from Tho Olives, and he 
trudged on, about the only living creature to be 
seen, until having crossed the last stile he neared 
the Rectory. 

How pretty he thought it looked, with the 
trees grouped around, as though their bace 
branches would if they could shield it from the 
wintry blast as they bent with their burden of 
snow low over ite roof! Around seemed no sign 
of life, save for the rooke which still cawed over- 
head, and the amoke issuing from the chimneys, 
telling of the comfort within. 

In answer to his summons a neat little matd- 
servant opened the door, and, teking the card he 
handed her, ushered him {nto the library, 

Some minutes elapsed before Mr. Borun entered, 
and then, as his eyes rested on Maurice, sn ex- 
pression of pain passed over his countenence, 
The hand the latter extended was refused, as he 
quietly walked to the table, where the sermon he 

seen compiling still lay open at the page 
where he had left it unfivished. 

" Peace and good will to all men.” 

For a moment his eyes rested on the words, 
then turning to where hie visitor still sat,— 

* "To what am I indebted for this visit, Mr. 
Davering }” he asked. 

“In a measure, Mr. Borun,” he replied, "to 
relieve your mind, and also to beg your forgive 
ness.” 

“I do not understand,” responded the other. 
" T had hoped all connection with my family and 
The Olives was at an end, but,” and he 
paused “if you can bring me tidings of my 
daughter-—-” 

"I can,” responded the young man, without 
waiting for the completion of his sentence. 
* Your daughter is ny wife.” 

** Your wife! Maurice Davering,” exclaimed 
Mr. Borun. 

‘‘ Yes, my wife, Mr. Borun. Is there anything 
so very terrible in me that you should be so 
astonished?” Maurice replied, as he scanned 
himself from head to foob, 

"I do not ssy that, but why practice deception, 
when, had you openly asked my daughter's hand, 
you could not have been refused?” said Mr. 
Borun, ‘Since this time last year you have 
brought sorrow into an united family ; you took, 
or rather stole, the pet lamb from the flock, 
and in so doing nearly broke her mother’s 
heart |” 

“Mr, Borun,” said Maurice, “I confess my 
wrong, but I did so for the sake of her whom [ 
love dearer than my life! My uncle had set 
his mind on my becoming the husband of his 
ward, Christine Audriene, and on my refusal 
swore he would leave me withouba penny, For 
myself I did not care, but for Addie I dreaded 
the result, knowing how difficult I should find {b 
to procure an appointment or any employment 
suitable to my etation and here. The income I 
was deriving from my uncle would enable me to 
live comfortably with a wife, and knowing that 








“So, I am not very well; I feel unhinged, 


Maurice should nob, by his presence, cause him 
avy Irritation. 


you would on no account consent to a clandestine 
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marriage I prevailed on her to do so, and, taking 
her to London, took apartmevts for her in the 
metropollsa—the only ber to her happiness and 
nine the deception practised on yourself.” 

Mr. Borun rested his head on his hand ; for 
some time he remained in deep thought, 


“Mr, Davering,” at last he said, removing the | 


latter, which he beld out to Maurice, “ I forgive 
you; but can concede to no arrangement of which 
your uncle is not cognisant. My daughter must 
he the openly acknowledged wife of the man who 
has won her, and on those terms alone can I 
welcome her back to the home she bas forsaken, 
If Mr. Davering disiaherits you I will use my 
influence iu obtaining for you suck an appoint- 
ment as your education will fit you to hold; but 
I alwaye thought it was Captain Lipscombe with 
whom Addie eloped.” 

Maurice felt his face becoming painfully red 
as the Rector mentioned the officer ; but feeling 
subterfuge would not aid bis cause he determined 
to make a clear breast of it by telling Mr. Borun 
how to avoid any suspicion that his uncle might 
have had that he was in any way connected with 
the flight of Addie, which was at the time the 
gossip of the neighbourhood, 

He had induced the captain, who was a great 
friend and old college chum, to disappear at the 
same time, and thus raise the theory that he was 
the companion of the young lady’s flight, 

“But my uncle knows all now, Mr. Borun,” 
he continued, hoping by the last sentence to 
soften any avgry feelings which Mr. Borun might 
bear against him for the part he had pisyed, 

" And with whaf result {”’ asked the Rector, 
quietly. 

“That he is seriously iil,” Maurice replied ; 
and then he related the scene of the preceding 
evening, with {te sequel. 

“Maurice,” sald the clergyman, as be finished, 
“it fs useless to reproach you now for all the 
trouble your folly has wrought, What is done 
cannot be undone ; and even could it, I do not 
think I could wish a better husbaad for my chiid 
than the lad I have known since he was that 
height,” and he placed his hand about two fect 
from the carpet. 

Maurice grasped the hand held out to him. He 
did not feel such a culprit after all. 

“Thank you for that, sir,” he sald, “ thank you 
for that,” and with a lighter heart than he had 
had for months he followed the clergyman into 
the dining-room, where Helen and Eieanor were 
with ‘their mother, busily engeged in making 
winter clothing for the poor in the village. 

The surprise on Mrs. Borun’s face was beyond 
description as her eyes fell on the form of Maurice, 
as he followed the Rector into the room, But 
the situation was soon explained by the latter, 
and the former received with open arms, not 
only by Mrs. Borun, who could not restrain the 
tears of joy as they coursed each other dows her 
pale cheek, but by the girls, who were not satisfied 
until they had galued permission from their 
mother to go a little way with Maurice, in the 
hopes of meeting the livtle ones, who, with Miss 
Gruesome, had ventured for a walk. and to hear 
more of Addie and the wee nephew they were so 
anxious to see, 

* Oh, shan’t we have a jolly Christmas,” sald 
Eleanor, on hearing that the baby was to make 
one of the party, though how an infant of three 
months would add to the jollity of a Christmas 
gathering, oxcept by its cries, if they could be 
called an acquisition, was a matter which Eleanor 
alone understood, However, it was with merry 
volcca and happy hearts that they emerged from 
the Rectory grounds, accompanied by Maurice, 
who considered himself the bappiest man alive. 


**} know where to find the children,” said | 


Felen, as she took the arm the latter offered 


"Oh, yea,” said Eleancr, who walked on the 
other side, “ they are certain to be at Mr. Boyd's 
‘arm,” and both the girls laughed. 

** What are you laughing at?” asked Manrice. 

 Woll, it is a secret, bud I must tell you, Misa 
Gruesome fs going to marry the farmer ; she told 
mamma the other day,” replied Hieanor, “ and 
I can’t help laughing when I think whata queer- 
looking bride she will make, dear old thing ;” 
but all further conversation was ended, as 








having arrived at the shed to which Helen led 
them, the governess with the two children came 
in view, 

On each side of the entrance to the same were 
long rows of stalls, with a long trough in front, 
to which a boy was conti carrying strips 
of sliced turnips which he em into it for the 
cattle behind, who leisurely partook of their 
meal to the great amusement of Maude and Ally, 
as they stood watching the process, whilst Mr. 
Boyd and Miss Gruesome were engaged in deep 
conversation aba little distance from them ; but 
as the latter turned and saw Maurice with her 
other pupils, a righteous look of indignation 
passed over her countenance, es with the inten- 
tion of giving them a lecture on their way home, 
she shook hands with Mr. Boyd, gave a stiff bow 
to Mr. Davering, and led them from the shed 
without a moment's delay. 

“ And how is your uncle this morning, sir?” 
asked the former, as he and Maurice were left 
alone. “I heard he was taken bad last night, 
but it fs nothing serious I hope.” 

““T hope not,” responed Maurice, ‘but, of 
course, at his time of life one can never tell.” 

* Well, no sir, that’s very true; but here am 
I a deal older, I'll wager, than Mr. Davering, and 
Ti beat a lot of the young ’uns, I'll bet, Never 
had a day’s illness in may life, sir.’’ 

“You are very lucky, Mr. Boyd,” replied 
Maurice. “ And so I understand you are going 
to be married! Allow me to congratulate you, 

If it had been poxsible to detect a blush on 
the farmer’s rublcund face Maurice would have 
dove so at that moment, as nervously kicking the 
snow from his feeb he said he thought it was 
about time he settled down ; and, considering his 
age, Maurice thought so too. 

“ Well, I must leave you here, sir,” he said, 
as they arrived at four crossways, after having 
walked some paces in silence; “ and I wish you 
a merry Christmas,” 

“The same to you, Mr. Boyd,” answerd 
Maurice, as takiog the road where the sign post 
denoted Lorton he hastened on. 

He was anxious now te know how his uncle had 
been during his absence ; he knew he was well 
cared for ; but Christine~—poor little Christine— 
she would feel very lonely and miserable, with 
no one to speak a word of comfort to her in her 
trouble ; and as Maurice was in a particularly 
amiable mood just now with himself and the 
whole world he was ready to do anything that 
might be required of him for others, 

All seemed very still around him—a peculiar 
stillness always Observable when there is nothing 
to be seen bub a wide stretch of snow, from 
which the treesarise like spectres In their shrouds, 
and not even a bird's note to break through the 
winter silence; bat, happy in his thoughts, 
Maurice sauntered on, his clear whistle the only 
sound to be heard, when on reaching the gate 
through which he was accustomed to approach 
The Olives, he was surprised to ses a woman 
advancing In the opposite direction, 

She was dressed entirely in black, and from 
her extreme leanness looked more than usually 
tall, 

Her features were indiscernable through the 
heavy fell she wore; but as she made a move- 
ment to open the gate where Maurice still stood 
he could see how thia and emaciated were her 
hands through the silk gloves which covered 
them. 

‘Who is ih you may want |”. asked the latter ; 


| “any one at The Olives?” 


“" Why do you ask?” 

‘« Because this is a private path,” he answered, 
“used only by the inmates of my uncle’s house or 
their friende.” 

"Your uncle's house!” she exclaimed, and 
even beneath the thick veil Maurice thought 
he could detect a change come over her face, 
“Does not Mr. Davering live there then?” and 
she pointed back at the house, 

“Yes, But why do you ask?" said Maurice. 

“Tf you area resident of Lorton you must be 
aware of that fact. If you are a stranger, why 
should you want to know?” 

‘‘T am a stranger,” she replied, ‘and yeb 
there is no spot on the earth so dear to me as 
this, I’ve dreamt of it when wandering in other 





wos he replied, without taking the full 
es,” she replied, t ia, 
meaning of his question, “Why!” * 

“ Because you would be doing me a favour if 
T sop do not repeat your visite, for a time at least,” 

added, “as my uncle is serioualy il lying 

between life and death, and servants are Bo 
foolish |” 

* Who is between life and death !” she asked, 
hurriedly. “ is your uncle?” _— 

“Why, Mr. Da g, Mr. Maurice Davering 
of The Olives,” he answered, wondering at the 
excitement betrayed in the questions of the 


stranger. 
“ And his son—where is his son #” she asked, 


xiously. 

“ He has no son,” was the reply. ; 

“No son!” exclaimed the woman, as she 
clutched at the gate to save her from falling, 
“noson!” Butasthecold snow touched her 
thin hand it seemed to restore her to herself. 
“What have I prayed for, then?” she asked, 
wildly. m What {s it that hes oa : 

rough long years of wrong 
What was it dich ciethenhots throw 


stood at the corner of t 
little French village, 
suffered, when g my back on it for ever? 
Hope !-—the hope which has saved me 
thought to end miserable existence! Ob, 
en ae ent is greater than I 

hg 


can 

And throwing her arms wildly in the air she 

paseed on without another word to Maurice 

who stood transfixed with wonder at this strange 
recontre, 


fi 
I 
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CHAPTER VI. 


CaRIstINs was anxiously awaiting Maurice's 
return. Mr, Davering was still in b 
and what with crying and wate 
done all that was possible to make herself as 
miserable as could be, at the same time that 
Augusta had increased her fears res 
guardian’s recovery by evi! proguostications with 
regard to the visits of the woman-in black. 

She was endeavouring to snatch a few 
Shs drarcing-reoe, roca whch beqnietig asia 

e g-room, from w he 
as his eyes fell on the pale face Shae the dark 
lashes rested, still wet with the tears that she 


1 


had shed. 
‘Poor little girll” he said, “let her sleep. 
The best thing I can do is to write to all those 


people my uncle had invited, and tell them how 
matters stand.” 

And, adjourning to the library, Maurice pro- 
ceeded to do what he considered a hard after- 
noon’s work, 

But, first of all, he must write to Addie—his 
birdie, his darling wife!—and tell her how It 
was he could not leave Lorton, but that she was 
to start for Bramington at once, where loving 
hearts awaited her, 

Doubtless she would receive a letter from Mrs. 
Borun by the same post that she did his, and 
that her sisters, with himself, would be at the 
station to meet her on her arrival where all was 
forgiven, and only love awaited her. 

He had ended it at last after having filled 
four sheets with closely written matter, and was 
just proceeding to knock cff the others, as he 
termed it, when a double rap at the hall-door, 
and aservant almost simultaneously en with 
acard on a ailver salver, disturbed him in his 
occupation, 

He had scarcely had time to read the name on 
the sare when a cheery voice he could nob mis 


take was heard within the room. oe hie See 


“What, Lipscombe |” he said, as seizing 
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gentleman’s hand he bid him welcome, at the 
same time very quietly shutting the door to 
prevent apy sound arising to the sick-room 
or to the sleeping girl iu the adjoining apart- 
ment, 

“ Sit down, old fellow!” he said. "I am so 
glad to see you, for I am in awful trouble,” 

" Don’t want me to run off with another girl, 
T hope?” said the other, laughing. 

‘*No, nol” replied Maurice, “that is all 
settled.” 

“And so shall I be, my boy,” replied the 
Captain, ‘unless you will allow me to throw off 
this coat, on which the snow is commencing to 
vatiish in anything but sympathetic tears, Samp- 
eon almost choked me in endeavouring to re- 
lieve me of it a few minutes back; but I was 
in euch a hurry to eee you after my banishment 
and the receipt of your telegram that I would 
wait for nothing until ushered into your pre- 
sence,” and throwing his dripping coat on one 
side, “Now then,” he said, “what's the 
matter }” , 

“To begin with,” replied Maurice, ‘‘ my uncle 
is dangerously ill.” 

“ Very bad 1” said Lipscombe, looking ruefally 
at his companion. “That fs trouble number one, 
now for number two.” 

“He has quarrelled with me and has sworn to 
cut me off with the proverbial shilling because I 
can’t marry Christine,” 

“Well, 1 conclude, as you say you have told 
him all, he doesn’t want you to commit bigamy ?” 
said the Captain; “and I have no doubt but 
that it will all come round right in the end. But 
what about Mrs. Davering ?” 

"Addie? Ob, bless her! it fs all right for 
her. I have seen the old people, been forgiven, 
and my wife will be here to-morrow, D.V.’ 

“Then what on earth have you to grumble 
about?” asked his friend, “the resb will all 
come right, 9 on ft. I consider you ought 
to be the happiest fellow alive; but how is Miss 
Audriene ¢” 

‘*Poor little Christine!” replied Maurice, "I 
had quite tten her.” 

“But I not,” said his companion. 

“Well, you shall see her directly,’ anewered 
Maurice, “if she is awake, Poor little girl, she 
is worn out with grief and anxiety, of course you 
are prepared for a cool reception, ss she has never 
mentioned your name but once, and that was 
when she called you a wretched man since your 
supposed ce ree with Addie.” : 

‘Poor Pill Garlic,” replied the Captain, but a 
look of pain for a moment passed over his counte- 
nance, as Maurice leading the way, they entered 
the drawing-room. 

Christine was awake, but lay with a dreamy, 
tired look in her dusky eyes, as they advanced 
into the room, 

" Christine,” said Maurice, “an old friend has 
come to see you.” 

She jumped up, a startled expreseion on her 
countenance, as her gaze fell on Captain Lips- 
combe, and she merely touched the hand he 
ve out to her, as she expressed surprise at his 

“You are nob glad to see me then, Miss 
Audriene $” he asked, as he atill held imprisoned 
the little hand she had so reluctantly given him ; 
“surely you have forgiven the ruse I practised 
ab the request of Maurice? But she looked up 
more surprised than ever, until the latter coming 
forward told her how Captain Lipscombe had 
been placed ina false position and the dénouement 
of which she was yet in ignorance, which had led 
to Mr. Davering’s fliness; but as the truth 
divulged iteelf a great shadow seemed to be lifted 
from the girl’s face, as no longer withdrawing her 
hand she allowed it to remain long within the 
clasp of the Oaptain’s, as Maurice, begging them 
to excuse him on the pretext that he must finish 
his letters before the post went out, left the 


room, 
_ “And so you did not run away with Miss 
Soran, after all?” said Christine, as the door 
closed behind Maurice. 

“No, Christine, nor did my thoughts run away 
from you, darling, all throug ths 
that I promised to make myself ous by 
mv absence from The Olives, Ib was very 








hard work at times, and I wondered if some one 
missed me, and the impression I had left be- 
hind. Tell me, are you really glad to see me? 
My year of probation is finkkhed, and I am come 
for my reward.” 

** My guardian fs so ill,” answered the girl, as 
the colour mounted to her pale face, ‘‘and I can 
thiok of nothing but him now, Captain Lips. 
combe; but I am glad to see you, indeed I 
am,” snd the tears rolled to her dark eyes, as the 
ene — her towards him, pressed her 

to 


‘*T must go now,” she sald, as, raleiog her hot 
face from his bosom she gently disengaged her- 
self from his embrace, and hurried to the room 
of the sick man, 

“Is that you, Christy?” said a faint voice, 
as the girl approached to take the seat by the 
bedside that the nurse had just vacated. 

“ Yes, Gardy,” she replied, as she stooped to 
impress a kiss on the wrinkled forehead. 

* What makes you tremble ‘so, my child$” he 
asked ; “ you are so-hot, too, and I am so cold, 
Christy, #0 cold,” and he pulled the bed-clothes 
closer around him, “I thought I should have 
died happy, but my dream is dispelled now.” 

“But you are nob going tc die, Gardy,” said 


the girl. 

"Yes, dear ; Iam an old mav, and the fioger 
of death is on me now, aud I must go without 
keeping the promise I gave the only friend I ever 
hnew since— But what was that Christine} 
he asked, as a slight movement as of a third 
person in-the room fell on his ear. 

“It is nothing, Gardy,” she answered ; but 
rising from her seat to light the lamp she was 
conscious of a draught proceeding from the door 
opening on the left, but concluding that the 
nurse had left it n on her exit from the room 
she gave it no further notice than to noiselessly 
close the same, 

“You must not stay up to-night my child,” 
he said, as she returned to the bedside; “you 
look so palo and worn. But where is Maurice }” 
he asked. 

" He is downstairs, Gardy ; but the doctor 
sald he was not to see you till you were better,” 
Christy replied. 

“T shall never be better, Christy,” said the 
dying man. “I wished him to have married 
you, but it cannot be, derling—it cannot be.’’ 

*' No, no ; I know, Gardy,” answered the girl ; 
*'T shall be happier as it is,” 

“ What, to be alone? You are too young for 
that, Christy,” and the dim eyes rested on the 
faiv form of the youthful watcher. ; 

“ Not alone, Gardy, but with someone else.” 

And then, in the sombre light of the sick 
chamber, with no witness but the fire, which 
cracked and blazed in the bright grate, Chris- 
tine told her guardian all that she had eo lately 
learned, and the name of the man in whose 
hands she had placed her happiness. 

“Who was that left this room, mise, just. after 
Iwent out?” asked the nurse, who now re- 
turned, it being time to administer the medi- 
cine to her patient, 

“I did not see avyone,” replied Christine, 
who, in the recital of her love-story to her guar- 
dian, had forgotten the circumstance of the un- 
closed door, 

“Why, Mary told me,” replied the other, 
‘that she saw a woman in black come out just 
geet Fea hisper, but the invalid heard 

She s aw r, but the inva 
chief of the sentence, as, half rising in the bed, 
he asked,— 

“ What was that about a woman in black }” 

“There is nothing about a woman in black, 
Gardy,” said the girl, as, motioning to the nurse 
to say nothing about it, she turned his pillow, 
on which she tenderly relaid his head, and not 
until she saw him in s quiet sleep did she leave 
the room. 

Maurice and Captain Lipscombe were awaiting 
dinner as she re-entered the drawing-room. 

‘*T shall have to leave you to amuse yourself 
to-morrow, Lipscombe, as best you can, old 
fellow, as I expect Addie by the early train, and 
shall be with her up at the Rectory until late, it 
being Christmas-eve; but I shall be home 
before twelve, to have a glass before oing to bed, 








as I shall be too anxious about my uncle to re- 
main all night,” said Maurice, 1s the cloth was 
cleared away. 

And the following day he started off long 
before the time to awalt the train which was 
to bring his wife and child, with its nurse, from 
London, 

Wich great impatience he sat down, or rather, 
jamped up and down from a seat in front of the 
firein the waiting-room of the little village atation, 
The clock was certainly wrong, or something ap- 
peared amiss with its mechaniem, as every five 
minutes he consulted his watch with the same, 
and then flew on the platform ot an imaginary 
whistle, merely to return to the waiting-rcom in 
the same state of excitement, 

* Very cold, sir,” said the porter ; but Maurice 
was in a profuse perspirai ivn, ae ab last the London 
train rushed in, and a fair, beaming face met his 
as it drew up at the platform. 

It was with great difficalty that Mr. Borun had 
prevailed on his wife and daughters to postpone 
their meeting with Addie until her husband 
should bring ber to the Rectory. 

** Home, darling, at last,” said Maurice, as he 
assisted her to alight, followed by a young puree 
carrying the baby, who was so enfolded in wraps 
of every description that it was a mavter of diff- 
culty to discern of what the bundle really con- 
sisted ; but after many repeated directions to the 
girl that she should be very careful! with the same 
they entered the trap Mausice had in waiting to 
convey them to the Rectory. 

“You are eure it will be alive when we get 
home!” ~eaid Maurice, with a mischievous 
twinkle in hie eye, as after the nurse had seated 
herself in the vebicle he piaced the baby in her 


arms, 

‘*What do you mean!” asked Addfe, in a 
fright. 

‘That you are sure he /s all right, and he 
pointed to the bundle as he sat himself by his 
wife’s side ; but as a tiny hand ercaped from its 
coverings, and the movement of an\ infant head 
denoted life, she was perfectly reassured 8s to the 
babe’s safety.” 

Mra. Borun was the first to welcome her 
daughter on her return, the tears starting to her 
eyes, with the joy filling her heart, whilet the 
girls almost devoured her with kisses, and bs- 
tween them the infaut stood every ebavce of 
being murdered, as he was handed from cone to 
another, until at last, at the rick of life and lim, 
he was deposited in the arms of little Ally, who, 
had it not been for the vigilance of his nurse, would 
have brought his transition to an end by dropping 
bim on the floor, 

And have you forgotten me quite }"” said the 
Rector, as, standing in the background, he viewed 
the family greeting. 

Oh, no, papa—desr, dear papa |” said Addie, 
as she ru into the outstretched army. ‘* But 
Iam so happy ; and you have quite forgiven me, 
haven’t you?” 

* Yes, my child, you know I have; bub come 
out of the cold hall. You must be rerished ; 
and Maurice, standing there, looks as cold as 
charity!” replied Mr. Borun, as leading the 
way to the warm dining room, he bade them 


nter, 

“Oh! and here is dear. old Gruesome,” . said 
Addie, as she moved forward to kies the governess 
who arose from her task of darning as the girl 
held out her hand, 

The former took the same fn her usual old- 
fashioned, prim way ; it was not ladylike she con- 
sidered to be emotional, but notwithstanding, she 
was inwardly as pleased to welcome Addie as the 
remainder of the family. 

‘Oh | but I insist, Maurice,” said the Rector, 
later on, as they were aseembled round a roaring 
fire, and the former had spoken of returning to 
The Olives, ‘‘that you stop until I have made 
some flip, which you must drink with us before 
you start, Why it’s Christmas-eve, my boy! 
and never a year has passed yet that I did not 
carry out a custom which was my father’s before 
me;” and as a servant In answer to his 
summons entered with a tray, on which were 
juge and glasses, he commenced cperations by 
heating the ale he was going to mix with the other 
ingredients. 
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“Oh! papa, do make a yard of flannel,” said 
little Ally, who had been intently watching the 
process, which Mr, Borun did, according to her 
meaning, by pouring the mixture from one jug 
to another until he considered [t perfect, when 
filling the glaeses all round, they were emptied in 
due course, accompanied by the customary 
Christmas wisher. 

“ Weill, I won't keep you longer, my boy,” said 
the Rector, “as doubtless you are anxious to re- 
turn to your uncle,” ’ 

“Well, I am; besides, it fs very sad for 
Christine,” replied Maurice, as shaking hands with 
all, and pressing his wife, who hadaccompanied him 
to the door, to his heart, he went forth into the 
cold night air. 

“ Wrap youreelf well up, darling,” she said, aa 
ehe turned his coat collar up round his neck, “It 
is bitter.” 

Tb is all right, love, he responded. ‘ A sharp 
hour’s walk and I shall be home, or rather, ab 
The Olives; for my home, Addie, can only be 
where you are. But you are happy now, are you 
not, Addie, my birdie? '’ 

Her kiss was her only answer, as with a fervent 
“ Heaven bless you, Maurice!” she disengaged 
herself from his embrace and closed the door, 
after having watched until hie tall figure was 
lost in the darkness, 


(To be continued.) 








SIR WALTER SCOTTS ADVICE. 

Tue following fs an extract from a letter 
written by Sir Walter Scott to his son Charles: 
—‘'Read, my dear, read that which is useful. 
Man only differs fiom birds and beasts because 
he has the means of availing himself of the 
knowledge acquired by his predecesors. The 
swallow builds the same nest which its father and 
mother built, and the sparrow does not improve 
by the experience of its parents. The son of the 
learned pig, if it had one, would be a mere brute, 
fit only to make bacon of. Itis not so with the 
human race, Our ancestors lodged in caves and 
wigwams, where we construct palaces for the rich 
and comfortable dwellings for the poor, And 
why is this, but because our eye is enabled to 
look back upon the past, to Improve upon our 
ancestors’ improvements, and to avold thelr 
errors. ‘This can only be done by studying history, 
and comparing it with passing evente. God has 
given you a strong memory, and the power of 
understanding that which you give your mind to 
with attention ; but all the ‘advantages to be de- 
rived from these qualities must depend on your 
own determination to avail yourself of them, 
and improve them to the uttermost, That you 
should do so will be the greatest satisfaction I can 
receive in my advanced life, and when my 
thoughts might be entirely turned on the succers 
of my children.” 
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Kerr good company, and be one of the num- 
r. 


CHoosz none to serve thee that hath served 
thy betters. 

Tue eye of the master does more work than 
both his bands, 

You should forgive many things fn others, but 
uothing in yourself, 

Cuarrry loses its benign 
heralded by ostentation. 

Let every man do his work; the fruit o! it is 
the care of another than ‘he, 

Tus firsp and worst of al) frauds is to cheat 
oneself, All sin is easy after that. 

iv every year we would root out one vice we 
should sooner becowe perfect men, 

Tals above all,—To thine own self be true; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou caust not then be false to any man. 


HEIGHT INCREASED 
Three inches without detection by Pinet’s Elevators. 
Awerdod Gold Medal, Paris.—R, PINET, Boct and 
Pamphie* 
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ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


Axas! the child fs dead. 

O sorry for the downy head 

That used to keep his mother’s arm 
And bosom warm, 

And now the chilling earth instead 
Must hide, for he is dead! 


Moura, mothers, ye who know how sweet 
They were, the blossom-coloured feet 
That In our dusty pathways yet 

No print had set. 
So that the world will scarcely mark 
Their little track into the dark. 
Only for one the baby feet 

ave left earth incomplete. 


o * * + ° 


When last she wept—how many years 
it seems |—he dried hor tears 


fragile breast she bows 
Her shaken mouth and heavy brows, 
And holds him fast, while he nor fears 
Nor wonders at her tears. 


Ye mothers, let her not alone 
Make on this little dust her moan, 
Be near with looks of love, and touch 
Not overmuch 
Her Mesos Lye with words, but wend 
With her to-day, made more than friend 
By ancient mysteries of Earth, 
By eolemn pangs of death and birth, 
Made consecvate, apart unknown 
Save unto you alone, 








LITTLE INSINCERITIES 

Even the most intimate friendship reposes on 
the tacit compact that the pride of the ove has 
made with the pride of the other. It is under- 
stood that each musi sacrifice to the pride of his 
friend a part of his sincerity, his liberty of judg- 
ment, and his amour propre, and that the sacri- 
fices are to be equal, The sitention of both is 
contioually directed to keeping the balance even. 
It is a work that is constantly on in every 
conversation between two friends, and that 
reveals itself during very brief pauses fn which 
each rapidly calculates if he is the debtor or 
creditor with a furtive glance, by which he seeks 
to read in the face of the other if he is satisfied 
with the recompense he has had, or if he expects 
something more. It is an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of slight, involuntary offences, ready repara- 
tions of skilful ing, of yeerones resent- 
ments and instantaneous 
game of fencing carried on by pride, so rapid, 
and made with strokes so subtle, as to be 
invisible to a third person, however acute an 
observer he may be. 





A CHEAP AMUSEMENT. 

Or al) the amusements which can possibly be 
imagined for a hard-working man, after his daily 
toil, or in its intervals, there is nothing like read- 
ing an entertaing book—supposing him to have q 
taste for it, and supposing him to have a book to 
read, Itcails for no bodily exertion, of which 
he has had enowgh, or too much. It relieves his 
home of its dulness and sameness, which, in nine 
cases outof ten, fs what drives him out to the 
alehouse, to his own ruin and his family’s, [t 
transporte him into a livelier and gayer and more 
diversified and interesting scene; and while he 
enjoys himself there, he may forget the evils of 
the present moment fully as much as if he got 
drunk, with the great advantage of finding him- 
self the next day with the money in his pocket, 
or, at least, laid out in real necessaries and com- 
forts for himself and family, and without a 
headache. Nay, it accompanies him to his next 
day’s work ; and if the book he has been reading 
be anything above the very idlest and lightest, 
gives him something to think of besides the mere 
mechanical drudgery of his everyday occupation 
—something he can epjoy while absert, and look 
forward to with pleasure, 





DIANA’S DIAMONDS. 
—0— 
CHAPTER XVL 
“Wnuar's the matter with you lovie?' 


- 


inquired Mrz. Raff, soothingly, as she en’ and 
found me in floods of tears. Bg oy 
having a quarrel with Mr. Joe! He is fll to 
cross whee bis Set St ote ee 
will take my advice you wil! make Hig aeons 
as as 886n as ever he comes in, 3 onlya 
lover’s quarrel.” ; 

“Tl never make it up!" I cried furfoualy, 
“Do you know that he has kidnapped me here 


me devoted. 
And he |s your own cousin and has your father’s 
and his father’s consent.” 


there myself, than be his wife |” 

“Easy, easy now!” said Mrs, Raff, in an olly 
tone. ‘‘ Don’t go and excite yourself, lovie! See 
what it it to be a great heiress! You have to pay 
the penalty, and-—-—” 

**And I won’t! . Mrs. Rol Woo qeee Woe 
do lend me five shillings. 'll pay it back with 
interest, and send for acab for me. You shall 
never have cause to regret your kindness if you 
help me in my present great distress.” 

Mrs. Raff looked hard at me, and blinked her 
one eye. It was red ; and as to her nose, I could 
not have believed that that organ could have 
taken such a violent hue, It was bright crimson 
and shone as if it had been varnished. 


for a cab presently, 

‘*Not presently, but now!” I cried, fever- 
ishly. “Oh Mre. Raff, I appeal to you asa 
woman ! I am an ope, eS ee 4 
excepting for my old nurse, to whom I wish to 


“ And where does she live, darling 1” 


“ Lavender-place, Edgware-road,” I replied, 
consulting the memo in my empty 

** And name—lovie t” 

“Name | Clark!” 


Oh! well! after the beds are made, and 
dinner is got and ordered, I'll just slip out and 

t you a cab, and maybe go over with you myself, 

won't be for an hour, 80 you might ju 
sit down and @ read of the morning's paper, 
and keep yourself amused.” 
** But you will be as quick as ever you can?” 
I entreated, “ Time is everything, and he may 
come back at any moment!” 

‘No fear ! I'll be as quick as ever I can—you'll 
see—and have yourself ready, and your haton by - 
twelve,” ; 


I had myself ready, and my hat on by twelve, 
according to directions, but no Mrs, pe 
peared—no, nor at half-past, At one o’ ; 
when I was nearly frantic, she bustled in briskly, 
atill in her morning costume, and assured me that 
there was not a cab on the stand, but she had 
sent Tilda for one half a mile off, and it would be 
here directly. 

As she epoke an empty four-wheeler went very 
slowly by, and the man, seeing me watching at 
the open window, put up his whip, which I took 
for a sign that he wanted a fare, and nodded, and 
eagerly called out ‘‘ Yes, wait a moment ! we are 
coming, or,” turning to Mrs, Raff, “ perhaps you 
will be putting yourself out to come—I can just 
as well go alone ? ne a me 
the five shillings? You may be sure.i shall re- 

y you 1” ‘ 

“No, dearie | Ican’t I have not sixpence in the 
house—no, not as much a3 a penny stamp. 

“Oh! Mre. Raff! and what am I to dof I 
must go.” 

‘*Who must got What's all this?” said a 
hateful voice in the doorway, and there stood Joe. 
“ Who is the cab for? and what is the meaning 
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this?” he , not of me, but of Mrs, 
j he eyed her savagely. 

“’m only just humouring her, and putting 
her off till you come io, She has been just 
cracked to get away ever since you turned your 
back this morning. Wanting money, wanting a 
cab, wanting to run away!” nodding her head 
ap every te ‘* want.” 

‘* And so you were ouly playing vith me!” I 
erled, scarcely able to articulate the words, so 

¢ was my passion. 

“ That's all, lovie,” she answered, in the frank- 
est manner, “Shure I'm older than you, and 
knew what's for your good.’’ 

" See here, miss,” eaid Joe, producing some 
document out of his pocket. ‘“‘Do you know 
what this is? Because, if not, Pll tell you. It’s 
a especial license, I've been driving this three 
hours, and this is the neat result. We are going 
to be married on Saturday, so give me a kiss, 
my pretty goldylocks.” As he said :bis he made 
a kind af grab at me, but with a shriek I tore 
myself away, and madly rushed into my own 
ann and locked and also barricaded the 

oor, 

I remained there till dark, refusing offers of 
luncheon and dinner, and being aseured through 
the keyhole by my genial fianceé that he would 
8000 starve me out ! 

That night he evidently had some boon com- 
panions in for acarouse, They drank, of course, 
and smoked, and made no end of noise; and 
dui this symposium, I heard a gentle 
scra at my door, and stooplag down I 

“ Who's there ?”’ 
ic, only Tilda, miss! Open the door, it’s all 

6 “” 

1 opened the door according!y, and discovered 
Tilda beariog a small tray, on which was placed 
—_ cold meat, bread-and-butter, and a glass of 


“TI was not sorry to see these things, for I 
was desperately hungry. She sat the tray on the 
chest of drawers, and I set to to work to eat the 
Pe Well, miss,” said Tilda, ** you have had 

a, ve had a 
time of it to-day ; that I will say.” ran 

“Have I not! And imagine what my life 
would be if I were to marry that tipsy wretch ! 
Where is that wicked old woman, Mrs. a 

“She's gone to bed. She's bad with the 


cramps.” 

“' Delighted to hear it,’’ I exclaimed, viciously. 
"Now, Tilda, I hope you are not like her ; all 
my faith is invested in you. Did you get the 
stamp?” 

“ Here it is, miss, and I have the ink anda pen 
outside In a corner for you to address the envelope, 
I stole them away when I went in with soda- 
water just now,” 

“That is a good girl, Will it go to-night—this 
letter?” I asked, when.I had duly eens and 
directed it, 

“To be sure it will. I'll run out with it now, 
myself,” 

“Thank you, a thousand times! And here fs 
what I promised you,” I said, taking off my watch 
and banding it to her. “ You stand by me, Tilda, 
and I'll make it well worth your while. I shall 
give you more than your year’s wages,” 

“To is a real little beauty, miss, I must nob 
let Mrs, Raff see ft. She is a nice old hypocrite 
she ia, and would promise anything and tell as 
many lies as there are minutes in an hour. You 
can place no dependence on her, miss; but you 
may trust me as you would the Bark of 
England,” 

“ And you see I do ; for I pay you beforehand. 
I give you what I value more than anything, and 
! shall surely redeem it from you at a good price. 
How soon do you think I shall have an answer to 
my letter?” 

“ With good luck you ought to have an answer 
by the last post to-morrow evening. I'll make 
sure and take it out of the letter-box.” 

_T hope so, Iam sure, for this is Wednesday 
night, and if nothing sets me free before Satur- 
“Tyan de Inok nb ella aioe tas 

“You & miss, but must 
not talk of losing your mind ; hen hn welt 
clap you into a lunatic asylum, and have every 





penny of your money for himself. He, I sup- 
pose, is your next heir.” 

“* He is—he or uncle! I never thought of that 
before,” 

“ Well, think of it now, miss; and if I were 
you I would not go mad just to pleasehim! I 
must now be off, for I hear them stirring their 
chairs in the next room ; and you may rely upon 
me about the letter.” 

And I didrely on her, Next day I ventured 
even into the sitting-room, and the abhorred 
company of Joe, solely that I might sib at the 
window and watch the postman; and all day 
long—I think there were seven deliveries—l 
watched in vain, I saw them spring up the 
stepe, and rat-tat next door, and each time my 
yg ee with es act ga each time as 

yy passed the gate it sank in deepair, 

Towards evening I took to watching the cabs ; 
and all day long next day, till dusk, I sat at my 
post counting the hours, counting the poste, 
counting the cabs, but no one came for me,\and 
no letter, 

Peggy never would have deceived me, but Tilda 
was as bad, if not worse, than her mistress! As 
Isat in my place with averted looke she came 
over, and under pretence of arranging the blind 


» BU er 

‘* Cheer up, miss, it will come yet. There's 
lots of time.” 

“There was lots of time for an answer, but 
the letter never was posted !” I replied, looking 
her steadily in the face. 

She coloured, and avoided my eye. It did 
not need that to assure me of her . 

“T suppose you will keep the watch all the 
same, ’ t said, in a freezing voice. “Mrs. Refi, 
bad as she is, was so far honest—I gave her 
nothing.” 

Mies, dear, I swear to you-—~’ 

“ Hush! say no more.” 

“I say, goldylocke,” sald Joe—who had been 
out most of the afternoon (much to my relief) 
—“I am to take you to a theatre this 
evening. y should we not have a bit of a 
spree! Ibave taken a box at the Gaiety, a 
stage box—and I’ve brought you home a bouquet 
the siz3 of a small tea table, Here, see it’s all 
white—bridal flowers! If you put them {fo 
water they will come in nicely for to-morrow. 
Whac! you would, would you!” as I dashed 
them into the empty grate. ‘‘We have a fine 
high temper of our own, and I like it ina woman 
as. much as in a horse, for it gives far more 
amusement in the breaking in, Aha! you have 
never had a taste of that yet. Well, better late 
than never |” 

“No, and never will!” 

“Oh! you are very fond of the word never ! 


my lady, and let me tell you that it is an un- | 
| their lips curled, their expression became haughty 


commonly silly word for a gir! in her teens to 
use tome. You thought you would get round 
Mra. Rapp, did you! You thought you would 
bribe poor, honest Tilda!” (poor, honest Tilda !) 
but you made a little mistake for once, I knew 
my ground when I was bringing you here; you 
did not! These two women would no more let 
you escape than a coupie of cats would let off a 
mouse, Cume, Tilda,” to this poor honest girl, 
who had just entered, “get dinner at once. We 
are going to the theatre; so look sharp.” 

And, sure enough, in an hour's time I found 
mysslf—minus hat or jacket, just in my plein 
every day black dress and white frill—driving off 
to the theatre with Joe and the big bonquet 
(which he had insisted on bringing, saying it 
would look well on the front of the box) lying 
on the seat opposite me. A bridal bouquet, 
indeed |! 

I had resolved to make a bold dash for liberty 
that night if by any chance my cousin’s atten- 
tion was di fora moment. I would run 
ont of the theatre and throw myself upon the 
compassion of the first policeman, or even the 
first passer-by. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Or course it is needlew to remark that I had 
never been in a theatre before, and had the very 
vaguest idea as to what a theatre was like, 





First, when we arrived, we walked through a 
large lighted vestibule lined with marbie pillars 
and large plants, and palmsin pots, ‘Then we 
ascended a staircase and went along a corridor, 
and finally a door was opened, ard we were in a 
stage-box. 

‘*T was determived to do it in a style when I 
went aboub ft ab all,” said Jue, complacently. 
“ None of your cheap back places forme. Besides, 
I like to sit where I am well seen when I have a 
good. looking girl alovg with me.” 

** How is it that you can play the polished and 
agreeable gentleman sometimes?” I inquired, 
“when at heart you are euch a dreadfully low, 
common, vulgar creature ¢” 

" Now, now ! none of that kind of talk—no cal!- 
ing uames, my little dear. It's afull house, This 
piece always draws like emoke,”’ 

It was a very full house, as he remarked. [6 
seemed to me a eea of faces from fluor to ceiling, 
and not one among them that I had ever seen 
before, 

Cousin Joe, on the contrary, recognised at least 
a dozen of bis own sort, and grinned and nodded 
affably in various directions. He was apparently 
proud of my companionship, for he made me draw 
up and sit well in front of the box, and ap- 
proached his chair very close to me, leant his arm 
on the back of it in au attitude of easy familiar- 
iby, and proceeded to sweep the scene with a pair 
of borrowed opera-glaeses. 

** Lots of people are looking up here,’ he ob- 
served, after a sbort silence. ‘‘ And no wonder |! 
You really are an uncommon-looking girl, for all 
your white face. I think it’s your golden hair 
that fetches them. There is Tommy Long, of 
the Paddock newspaper, and Bob Caswell, the 
comte singer. They only want s nod from me to 
fly up bere and be prevented. They will wonder 
who you are, and their question: might be a 
little awkward, Only the next time they see me, 
you will be my wife! It’s rather compromising 
for « girl to be seen ab places of amusement with 
a young man. I suppose you know that?” 

“You are not a young man,” I replied, “ you 
are bald. Besides, you are my cousin, you can 
tell them that, and that you will never be avy 
nearer relation.” 

“Oh, won’t I? Just wait, and you will 
gee 1 ” 

At this remark [ turned my back on him as 
far as was possible, and this manceuvre brought 
my eye to bear on our neighbours In the next 
box 


Two pretty girls, beautifully dressed, and two 
men and an elderly lady, they one and al! stared 
hard at me, And I gazed back full at the two 
girls, both so refined, ao elegant-louking, who had 
probably never had a care in all their lives, 

As I looked in ignorant wonder and admiration 


and contemptuous ; they whispered behind their 
fans and tittered, and looked at me again with 
unabated scornful curiority 

Decidedly they despised me, and classed me 
with my cdious companion. I felt the blood 
rising to my cheeks, and turned away hastily 
with a very sore feeling at my heart. These two 
girla were the first young ladies of my own age 
and station that I had ever been close to in all 
my life, aud their airs and looks were & keen dis- 
appointment. 

Presently the cur‘ain fell on the first act, and 
ere the orchestra had played three bars our box 
burst open, and we had visitors—-a large fair 
(artificially fair} lady in a low dreas of sea-green 
satin, much trimmed with rather dirty white 
lace, long gloves, also rather sviled, and a bouquet 
of rich flowera 

She was followed by a man with very curly 
black hair, and a waxen moustache, He a!so 
exhibited a profusion of rings, and a vast expang,-%\ , 
of shirt front, u! 

“ Well Joe, how goes it?” Inquired the lady, 
playfully tapping him with her fan. ‘‘ This iy 
one of my nights off, and I am among the 
audience. WhanI saw you perched up in a 
stage-box, lookiog as if the whole show belonged 
to you, I thought I would juet drop in and aek if 
your ship had arrived, or if you had come in for 
a fortune, or what was the news?” 

" Yes,” eaid Joe, “I am going to get my 
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deserts at last, Lizzie. Lamegcing to be a rich 
man. This is my cousin from India—Miss 
Manners. She is my father’s ward, and has the 
fortuae of a Begum, and Iam glad to tell you 
that she is going to bestow both hand and fortune 
on me. Diana, thie is Mies Lizzie Da Mont- 
morency, of the Cockatoo Theatre, snd Mr. Talbot, 
ber agent and manager.” 

* Delighted, | am sure, to make your acquaint- 
ance,"’ said Miss De Montmorency, gushingly. 
**]'’ve known Joe for years—you toust keep him 
in order, my dear, Joe isa very bed boy,” and 
she laughed boisteriously, 

“I have nothing to eay to keepiog iifm in 





order,” I replied iadignantly, “ and do not believe 
him when he tells you he is going to marry me— | 
he is not,” . 

* That's her little joke,” said Jos, facetiously, | 
“She is an awfully fuury girl, and has a great | 
deal of dry humour about her, though you would | 
not guess it.” 

“ Well, I am glad to hear it, for I Itke a good 
laugh, All the same, I fancy Miss Manners’ 
humour is too refined to be appreciated by me. 
By the way, Joe, since you are so pressing, we 
will al! take supper with you at the old place. 
By all, [allude to Nellie and Jack Fraser, and 
Talbot, and me, You might send round soon and 
tell them to put the champagne In ico.” 

“Well, I will,” eaid Joe, ina burat of gene- 
rosity. “It’s a poor heart that never rejoices, and 
my cousin here would like to ses something of 
the world, Sbe has been brought up all her life 
as quietly as if she were in a covent—she was 
never in » theatre ia her life till to-night.” 

“You don’t say so," rejoined Miss Da Mont- 
morency, opening her grey eyes very wide—she 
had a jolly-looking, good-natured, face, and I 
thought if the worst came to the worst I would 
chrow myself on her protection. ‘ Well, you 
have a great treat in store, in going the rounds 
of the different ‘shows.’ You must come to see 
me in ‘ Married to a Monster.’ . I daresay Joe has 
told you that he is rather partial to my acting— 
and to me—but quite in a brotherly way; you 
need not be a bit jealous.” 

“ That is the last thing likely to occur to me 
with regard to my cvusin Joe,” 

“ Well, ta, ta, for the present,” she sald, rising 
with a theatrical gesture ; “ weshall meet anon,” 
and giviog Joe a playful tap with her fan she 
sailed out of the box 

[he curtain was rising on act two, and 
exhibitiog a very brilliant scene, which, novel as 
it was, had no charms for me, My eyes, on the 
contrary, roved over the dense crowds of strange 
faces that filled the pit, stalls, aud boxes, Not 
one of them all—old, young, handsome, or ugly 
——was the face of a friend, which, considering 
how extremely limited my circle was, was not the 
leas surprising. As I gazed in a dull, apathetic 


} plied, 


| sight | 





way, my heart euddenly gave a» bound—such a 


Why not put them on, and thereby attract uni- 
versal attention with that dazzling ring of light 
round my neck ! . 

But first of all I must pave the way and break 
my bright intention very delicately to Joe ; 80 
concluding a long and sulky silence I said, in a 
most innocent manner,— 

“Cousin Joe, 1 see many people wearing dia- 
monds ; that lady opposite, for inatance, has 
rather bright ones, Would they be con- 
eidered-—--” 

“Considered good!” he echoed. “I should 
rather imagine that theyare! That is the Cotn- 
tess of Storr, and those are the celebrated Storr 
diamonds.” ; 

“They are not half as bright ae mine,” I re- 
‘I don’t think much of them; but then 
you bave nob seen my necklace, have you?” 

“Ab! no,” he rejoiued, with the utmost com- 
posure, little guessing that I had wituessed 
Carry’s display of the contents of the pin- 
cushion, and a lie more or less made no differ- 
ence to him. 

“Would you like to see them?” I inquired, 
politely. 

‘© Yes, of course I should; but where are 
they? They are down at Rivals’ Green, are they 
not?” 

"Oh no! I never move without them; they 
are far too precious to be out of my own keep- 
ing. I have them in my pocket now.” 

“You have them—where ?'4, demanded Joe, 
sghast, 

“Tn my pocket,” was my composed reply. 

“Good gracious! and supposing your pocket 
was picked ?” 

‘* How could ft be, when I drove here all the 
way ? Would you like t see the necklace?” 

“T would; and you had better let me take 
it in charge,” he added, with rather suspicious 
eagerness, 

“Then here it is!” I said, drawing forth my 
parcel and slowly unkuotting it. 

In another moment the wrappin 
leather were off, and there lay the 
lace glittering in my lap. 


of chamois 
egum’s neck- 


“By Jove!” ejaculated Joe, “I never saw | 


anything to come near that! It has brilliancy 
and a look about it that almost stuns one at first 
No woatder people talk of Begum’s 
jewels! Ishould think that necklace was match- 
less,” he added, eyeing it greedily. “ Fifteen 
thousand pounds is a long way under the mark— 
that is, if it were broken up, and the stones clis- 
posed of separately.” 

“ But it is never going to be broken up. I 
meau to put it on and eclipse that lady opposite. 
Shall I, and draw all the sparks of light to my- 
self?” 

“Yes, do! It ought to make a great show 
over your black dreae.” 

And ft did. In another second it was clasped 


bound that set it off palpttating faster than it | on, and I turned my eyes to Joe to judge of the 


had ever beaten ia its life. Unless my eyes 


deceived me, as I sat there looking hopelessly | 


down, with cold clammy hands clasped in my lap, | pecially is like a great eye of fire! 


there in the stalls, in the third row from the 
orchestra, aud within two chairs of the eud, sat 
aman who was either Captain Halford or hia 
ghost. The more [ looked the more confident I 
became that I wae gazing at no ghost, bub at the 
man himself. 

Oh! if he wonld but see me, and save me! 
Alas! hie attention was entirely devoted to the 
stage ; he never once tovk his eyes from it, save 
now and then to consult a paper in his hand— 
the programme, 

How was [ to attract his attention? Attract 
t I must! Sinee I had been certain of his 
identity I had taken hears, 

I was convinced most firmly that he was the 
plank destioed to rescue me from the sea of 
misery ia which I was engulphed, ¢ 

1 must keep my head, aud be cool, that was 
certain, Whilst I strenuouely though) over ways 
and means, a brilliant idea struck me, 

I noticed a considerable show of jewals, eepe- 

ially diamonds, on ladies in the stalls and boxes, 
but all theics put together could not eclipse or 
shise down mine, 

They were still tied up in my handkerchief, I 
put my band in my pocket, and felt them there, 


{ 





| effect-—blinding, as usual. 


That centre etone ¢s- 
Te actually 
blazes at mo ag if it would like to do me some 
bodily harm, It looks as if it had a devil in 
it!” 

“You have made a very good hit, cousin Joe. 
That centre stone is called ‘the Evil Eye,’ aud 
they say Ib is bewitched, and that this necklace 
brings ill-luck to whoever meddles with it. It is 
hundreds of years old, as you may judge by the 
setting.” 

“Well, it has never brought you any bad 
lu ok.” 

* Perhaps not directly ; but I have had no- 
thing but misfortune ever since it came into my 
possession, of which my chieftest after father’s 
death was my present situation.” 

“Then give it to me,” he exclaimed, with a 
chuckle, “and Ili chance the ill-luek and Evil 
Eye into the bargain.” é 

“T may not part with it—in fact, if I were 
superstitious I would say it would not be be- 
stowed or got rid of ; it sticks to its owner for 
life!” 

“ Well, Iam not superstitious, and {f you will 
be advised by me, you will have it broken up and 
sold in Amsterdam, It is too magnificent for a 
mere private person, and too davgerous and 


"To beats everything ! 





tempting an ornament, It is more suitable to 
be among Crown sey, = on the hay some 

ning queen, t in possession of an un- 
sonbietintes little chit in a black cashmere 
frock, who carries {t in her pocket rolled up in a 
po yer pg 8 preps 

r ! Everyone fs looking this a 
have all spotted it, and no a Sarath, SER § 
exultantly, 

What Joe said was perfectly true, The 
amount of eyes hed fastened on yok box—on 
meand on my disamonds—was positively over- 
whelming. my 
I was dreadfully embarrassed, as may well be 
imagined. Fancy a secluded creature, like my- 
self, having to stand the battery of about a thou- 
sand pairs of eyes! However, my ordeal would 
not be too dearly bought, if only the pair of eyes 
would see me, But would they? Hecke * 


My neighbours {n the next box were y 
overwhelmed that I, a shabby, couniry asuo- 


ciated with a red-faced, dissipated-lo man, 
should suddenly invest my person with a neck- 
lace worth a king's regalia, wa4, I fancy, the most 
utterly astounding incideut they had ever come 
across in all their experience. How they stared 
ehhanend respectfully this time—and how they 
wv ! si 

It seemed to me that everyone stared, and 
dozens of opera-glasses were fixed upon me, and 
Joe was actually inflated with e, and t 
back and stuck his thumb in the arm-holes of 
his waistcoat, and looked forth on the audience 
as much as to say, ‘Am I not a very fine fellow? 
This girl and her diamonds belong to me,” 

In spite of all my attractiveness, Captain Hal- 
ford had never once glanced towards me as yet. 

Oh! ff he would, and would me, 
thanks to my necklace, and ite le glitter, 
I would never, as lovg as I lived, call my neck- 
lace bewitched or unlucky again; for if he 
noticed mé, and saved me, ] would have to enter 
this great good fortune to the credit of my dia- 
monde. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ar length the curtain fell, and Joe satiated 
with triumph rose, and said he thought ff I did 
not mind he would “go and stretch his legy, and 
have asmoke” for smoke read drink, mind! 
No words could express my joy when I saw him 
rise, 

At the same moment, having now ag to 
divert his attention in front, Captain Halford 
turned, and looking up, and his glance fell on 


nie, 

I saw him look steadily towards me, then he 
had recourse to his glasses, 

Aa the box-door slammed on Joe I leant over, 
and without a thought of whether it was proper 
or not, eagerly beckoned to him to join me. 

So hasty was his acceptance of my Invitation 
that he must actually have passed Joe in the 
passage, for even to my impatient brain barely a 
minute had elapsed before Captain Halford stood 
in Joe’s place, with his hand in mine, 

"Oh, Miss Manners! This is, indeed, an ux- 
expected pleasure. When did you arrive in Eng- 
land? who would have expected to see you ? and 
how is your father ?” 

“This fs for my father,” I eaid, touching my 
black gown. “I have no time to tell you all now, 
Seconds are precious, my gaoler has only just 
left me for a moment, Captain Halford, I appeal 
te you to save me, I have nota friend in the 
world, except Peggy, my nurse ; and yourlastwords 
to me that morning we parted at the old Palace 
were-——” 

“TI know, and I stand by them now, Mies 
Manners. They were, if you ever want a friend 
you have one in Hugh Halford, What can I do 
for you! Whatis your trouble?” |.“ 

My father made his only brother my guardian. 
His name is Isaac Manners, and he and his 
wicked daughter-in-law, who is a widow, and his 
dreadful son have me entirely in their power, I 
heard them plotting, and they divided me and 
my pobsessiona as follows: Joe fs to marry me 
and have twenty thousand pounds; Carrie, my 
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necklace, and Uncle Isaac will take ten thousand 
for his share, and thinks it but moderate.” 

“And what is your cousin like {” 

** He is odius, ! He—he drinks; yes, 
and he has not a penny in the world, and is over 
head and ears in debt. He and Carrie brought 
me to town for the day, aud then he decoyed me 
toa lodging, where he has kept me a prisoner for 
a week. bribed the servant with my watch to 
post # letter for me. She took the bribe, but I 
know Peggy never gt the letter. He, Joe, has 
bought a Binal ¢ says he is going to marry 
me to-morrow ; that is my wedding bouquet ; he 

t it this afternoon, Rather than marry 
Joe I shall kill myeelf somehow, and if you save 
_ uow, Captain Helford, I shall owe you my 

e. 

“Save you! Of course I will, I shall take you 
off to my aunt's, and then you can snap your 
pes nly your nice relations, Ib is rather 
aw that this dreadful old uncle is your 
guardian, and you are under age, but we will 
manage to beat them, I see you have the dia- 
monds Onesthe famous neck!ace !’’ 4 

“Yes, I only put it on—it was tied up in my 
handkerchief—knowing {t would attract notice, 
and hoping {t would catch youreyes. Fora long 
time never looked this way, and I began to 
despair, when, luckily, just as Joe was leaving, 
you looked up, Oh! Captain Halford, I feel, I 
know, that you will save me. My hopes begin to 
cise once more,” 

“Where are you living? Where are these 
lodgings 1” 

“At Paradise place; but we are not going 
straight home. i 
some actresses at the Golden Rose Restaurant, 
and you will have to be very sharp, and plan some 
way of escape, for Joe watches me like a lynx. 
Several times I have tried to elude him, and 
failed. Here,” detaching my necklace, “ please 
keep this, Putitin your pocket; it will be 
something out of the fire at least—something 
beyond Joe’s reach.” 

“* No, no! keep it yourself,” he replied. 

‘I won't,” pushing it back. ‘If I escape I 
can have ft again ; if not I giveit toyou. I should 
like you to have it, Itis worth a great deal of 
money, and I hope it will bring you more luck 
than it has ever brought me.” 

“ Miss Manners, excuse me, you are talking 
nonsense. Excuse me, do you Imagine that I 
am going to rob you of your lovely diamonds ?”’ 

“No, but if I don’t get off to-night I shall kill 
myself, and I would far rather you—you benefited 
by my diamonds than my cousin Joe, who wouldof 

roy have them otherwise, Don’t you under- 
stan ” 

“ Your late experiences have made you morbid, 
Rely on me, I shall keep your necklace for the 
present, and I won't let you out of my sight 
until you are under my aunt’s roof, I shall 
follow you to the restaurant, and remember we 
are strangers. Meanwhile, ae I see the most of 
the men returning to their places, for prudence 
eake, I must go now. Rely on me, You are as 
safe from your cousin Joe now as if you were 
sitting In my aunt’s drawing-room. The only 
thing you have to dois to keep cool, I under- 
take the reet,” 

Captain Halford departed in the nick of time ; 
two minutes later the box-door swung open with 
a violence that threatened its hinges ; and Joe, 
two shades redder in the face than when he had 
gone out to “smoke,” staggered io and sank 
into a chair as if he was extremely glad to come 
to anchor, 

“Well, and how have you been getting on!” 
he asked, for he had better control over his 
speech than his limbs, " Not found it too dull 
in my absence, have you ?” 

"No, not at all,” I replied, cheerfully. 

“ Ah! that’s right, People etill staring away 
as hard as ever, I see, No end of fellows came 
up to me just now to know who you were, and 
where you got the diamonds, and a!) sorts of 
juestions,” 

“Yes ; and what did you say }” 

“Well, I said,” hitching himself forward, and 
throwiag his arm across the back of my chair, 
‘ that you were my future ‘missus,’ and that 
the diamonds were part of the spoil of Delhi, 





and presented to my Uncle John, who was no 
end of a swell in the East—a kind of prince.” 

“Was one part of your story as true as the 
other?” I said recoiling from him sideways. 

“To wae, my angel !’ 

I glanced down and saw that Captain 
Halford’s opera glasses where fixed on our box, 
and focuesed on my detested c»mpanion, Of 
course Jos naturally attributed all notice now to 
my diamonds, and anyone could stare with 
impunity. 

“*I wish, Joe, you would keep to your own 
place, and not equeeze meinto acorner! I want 
to see the play and hear what the actors are 
saying, so please don’t talk!” and I turned my 
head and devoted my attention to the stage, All 
the same, I scarcely remember a . thing 
about the piece, and I do not think I heard a 
word of what the actors were saying, All the 
time I was asking , How aml to give Joe 
the slip? How am I to escape from Joe 

It was now nearly eleven o'clock. In another 
hour I would know my fate for bad or good. I 
would either ba free or Joe’s bond-servant and 


| prisoner once more under that hateful roof in 


Paradise-place ! 

All things bad or good come to an end; and 
at length, after what seemed to me an intermin- 
able time, the curtain fell for the last time, and 
everyone got up and made what seemed to me 
a regular stampede out of the theatre. One 
would have thought it was a raceas to who could 
depart first, 

Joe, who had been dozing, now aroused him- 
self, and was very much awake, and I had hardly 
time to bestow a significant signal on my con- 
federate in the stalls ere we also decamped and 
hurried down to the portico, We were immedi- 
ately joined by Miss De Montmorency, Mr. Talbot, 
avd another couple, presumably Nellie and 
Frazer ; and after a good deal of loud diacussion 
it was arranged that Joe and Miss Montmorency 
and I should go in cne cab, and the other 
three would follow us in another, to “The 
Golden Rose.” 

It was no great distance off, and as we slighted 
I noticed that we were closely followed by » 
hansom cab and smoking horse, which drew up 
with a sudden jerk just behind ue, and two 
gentlemen sprang out, One was Captain Hal- 
ford, the other a stranger to me—a man with a 
fat, round, clean-shaven face, and merry blue 
.) 


him a resounding slap on the back. ‘‘ So you are 
coming to supper here, too, Miss Montmorency,” 
bowing, “your most devoted slave, My friead 
and I are going to have a few oysters and a bottle 
of ‘cham,’ which I would ask you to share with 
us only i know that you are so much better 
en iy 

"J aay, old chappie,” said Joe, ‘ you come and 
join our party. The more the merrier, and you 
can add your champagne and oysters to the feast, 
You may as well—eb }” 

“Yes, we way as well,” turning to Captain 
Halford, ; 

“This is Mr, Joe Manners, who has kindly 
invited us to supper,” here Captain Halford 
bowed in a deferential manner. 

“ Invited you to supper, and to bring your own 
oysters and champagne,” added the gir) called 
Nellie, with a shriek of laughter. 

“Yes, I’m Joe Manners, at your service,” said 
Joe, ignériog this little s “And this is 
my cousin, Miss Manners,” laying his hand on my 
shoulder, 

Captain Halford looked at me gravely, and 
bowed once more. 

‘These ladies,” continued Joe, “are Miss 
Montmorency and Mias Nellie Dancer, of the 
Cockatoo Theatre, and these gentlemen sre my 
good friends, Fraser and T'albot, and now every- 
one knows everyone, I believe. Let us all be 
jolly and comfortable. ‘We must have a private 
room, of course ; and | say, waiter,” he shouted, 
"get six dozen of the best natives, and put them 
down to Mr. Tanner, Tauner, my boy, you must 
pay for your company }” 

‘Only too proud,” said Mr. Tanner, with 
evident delight, 

After this, we—eight people in all—trouped 


yee. 
“ Hullo, Joe, old boy,” he exclaimed, giving [ 





upstairs to a room almost lined with looking 
glasses, where a supper-table was laid out wit! 
great taste, 

At this supper-table we were presently all 
seated, I between Joeand Captain Halford, who 
had dexterously mancouvred himself into the 
place on my left hand. 

The ladies took off their gloves, and everyone 
except myself-——ret to work to demolish Mr. 
Tanner's oysters with immense appreciation, 

After the oysters champagne, thea soup, then 
more champagne, The conversation now waxed 
very vivacious, The men talked boisterously, 
the ladies screamed with Jaughter. 

Tnen we had lobster mayonnarse, and fowl 
and haw, and, of course, champagne. 

I was really quite startled to notice the number 
Of times some of the people had their glasses 
‘ee the two ladies, 

someone told a good story. Then one of 

the men sang a song. More soup—more stories 
followed, They provoked great rappivg on the 
table, roars of laughter and applause, but I was 
too ignorant to see the wit in them. To me 
things were one and all high Dutch—which, 
perhaps, was just as well---for | noticed that 
Captain Halford looked both angry and uncom- 
fortable, He talked to me (for Joe's benefit) 
about thé play and about the weather, and 
music, Ifond of music? There wasa piano 
in the other room—a room which opened out of 
the one we were dupping in, and its folding doors 
stood wide open, 
** Will you come over and try the piano?” he 
said, 
* Yea, if you like,” I answered, rather reluc- 
tantly. “But I don’t pley much.” 

th he and I very well knew that I could 
not play at all, é 

" Joe,” I said, turning to Joe—who was what 
is known as “happy ’--“ it’s ao hot in here, I 
am going into the other room with this gontle- 
man,” 

“ All right,—all right. We will all come in 
just now. We are only waiting for Tanner's 


| sopg. Tanuer, strike up.” 


Tanner accordingly did strike up such a 
capital comig ditty that our departyre was 
scarcely noticed, and we strolicd very slowly 
into the adjoining room, in full view of the 
company save of Joe, who sat with his back to 
the open door. 

There was a door fn the next room at one side 
rather out of sight, and vob commanded by any- 
one at the table-—-which was lucky. 

“We must try to keep near the door,” wh!: 
pered Captain Halford, ‘* But firet take off your 
necklace and put itin your pocket,” This i did. 
‘« Then come to the plano to keep up appearances. 
I'll play ;” and he stooped over the keys and 
struck upa lively air that nearly drowned the 
comic song. 

‘*Oh ! shut up there at the piano,” shouted 
some one at the supper-table. 

I turned cautiously and looked ; they were ali 
in ecstatic delight over Mr, Tanner's song. Mr, 
Tanner, facing us, locked less jovial than anxious, 

Joe, with his back to us, was loudly rapping on 
the table with the hendle of his fork, and shout- 
ing, ‘Bravo! bravo!” The others were equally 
loud and excited. 

“Now Is our time, Tanner will give them an 
encore, and we shall get five minutes start,” 
whispered Captain Haliord, as he lounged near fo 
the door; then he cautiously opened it and 
nodded to me, I went out on tiptoe, and then 
rushed downstairs like some wild animal who has 
regained its liberty, 

“Tsay! Isay! Not so fast! ” remonstrated 
my companion, breathlessly. .‘‘ You will have all 
the waiters after you, thinking you are a thief! 


Walk very slowly through the vestibule, asc» 


ou were tather sorry to leave than otherwise, 1 
ve ahansom saiting.” 

With difficulty I managed to control my eager 
ness, and to carry out his instructions so well, 
that we strolied past the waiters in the most 
natural fashion, and Captain Halford said to one 
of them,— 

‘The reat of the party will be down imme:ti- 
ately. This lady is tired, and is going home 
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AS THE BANSOM PASSED I DISTINCTLY BAW JOR AND ONE OF HIS FRIENDS. 


Tell Mr, Mannere that he need not be anxious 
about us, It is ail right.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said the waiter. “Is this 
your cab?” 

It was. In another second I had scrambled in 
followed by Captain Halford. The door was 
closed with a bang. The horse's hoofs clattered 
on the stones, and we were off, 

“That's all right,” said my corapanion, with a 
long sigh of relief, “Hark! They mies us 
already |” 

Sure enough, out of the second floor window, 
now wide open, hung Joe’s portly person, yelling 
after us,— 

“Stop them! Stop them !” 

“Oabby,” said Captain Halford through the 


little opening. ‘‘ Double, ff we are followed, and || 


as you have a good horse, go like smoke. You 
shall have something like a fare for your pains, 
but we must not be caught, or there will bea 
row.” 
“All right, sir!” returnad the cabby ; '* but 
there’s a very smart horse standing at the 
door, If they get hold of him in time, it will 
put me to the pin of my collar to shake him off.” 
“Then make the most of your start,” said 
Captain Halford, ere shutting up the opening 
"Go round and across the Park, and lead them « 
nicedance.” Then turning to me he quoted,-- 


'' There was racing and chasing on Canobie Lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see.” 


“T managed pretty well, did I not?” 
“Splendidly. ‘Fancy getting asked to supper, 
Gand sitting next me!” 

“Yes, that was all Tanner’s idea. He is a 
capital fellow, and knows everyone, even to your 
rascally cousin, whom he says is a well-known 
bad lot. Tanner fe a sort of Bohemian himself, 


and knows lote of queer people. For once his 
odd acquaintances has been of great use to me.” 
“Where are you taking me to?” I asked, 
after a pause, 
“Yo my aunt's, Mrs. Halford’s, in Mowbrey- 
street. She will look after you,” 





“ But I am only a stranger to her, and she will 
be so surprised, seeing me at euch an hour and 
without a hat or jacket. Would it not be better 
to take me to Peggy 1” 

“No, for of course he knows Peggy's address 
from your letter. Best go to my aunt’s at first. 
She is a stiff, prim old lady, rather grand In her 
ideas ; but don’t you be the least afraid of her, 
and she will do anything for me,” 

“T am afraid of her, What you say makes 
me tremble. I am quaking at the thought of 
our meeting. How long will it take us to get 
there }” . 

‘*Not twenty minutes if we drove straight 
from the restaurant; but you see we have to 
amble and twist more like a hare than a hansom 
to shake off any pursuit.” 

*Do you think they are after us?” I 


**T fancy so—I'll ask cabbie, Cabbie,” to the 
driver, “ how goes it?” 

* Badly enough ; they are hunting us down ; 
gaining, too. The other driver ie as s as us, 
and may no doubt have been well bribed.” 

* And has his horee the legs of this one?” 

“Hehas. He is clean thoroughbred, last out 
of a racing stable the other day!” | 

“Well, make for the Park as hard as ever you 
can, and when you get there slacken and let us 
out and drive on. Let them overtake you and 
find the birds flown, and when they are off the 
track do you come back and pick usup. You 
understand ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, not a bad dodge that,” said cabby, 
with enthusiasm, now entering into the spirit of 
the chase, and starting forward faster than ever. 
In a very short time we dashed through the 
Marble Arch and straight on towards Hyde Park 
Oorner. 

A short way across he slackened and we got 
out hastily, and ran to the side next Park-lane 
—out into Park-lane—where the wall and rail- 
ings entirely concealed us from any followers. 

tt was a light summer’s night, and we had 


scarcely taken up our position, and I was still 





panting from my recent run, when we saw 
another hansom rush through the Marble Arch 
and down the drive at a in pursuit of ours. 
The glass was open, and I distinctly saw Joe and 
one of his friends. He was shaking a stick and 
shouting, and evidently urging the driver to 
renewed exertions. 

The sight of his fury and the mere sound of 
his voice maje my very blood run cold, and as 
I looked and listened I was obliged to grasp the 
fron railings for support. 

A strange-looking couple the policeman muat 
have thought us as he marched past on his beat 
—I especially—with no hat or outdoor wrap, my 
yellow locks falling rather loosely on my shoulders, 
and toth of us standing staring eagerly into the 
empty Park. 

He stared at us mayer I suppose my com- 
panion’s appearance sa him that we were 
not belonging to the class of law-breakers, for he 
passed on in silence, and never ordered us to 
** move on.” 

Presently our hansom came rattling back. 

“Te the coast clear?” inquired my companion 
eagerly, approaching {t alone, and leaving me in 
the shade, 


* As clear as day. They are on a fine false 
scent now, after a hansom and a couple of gentle- 
men that’s going to the Strand. That was an 
elegant plant of yours, sir ; and that there party 
as wae after us, when he found I was empty, 
laws, how he did swear! I never heard the like 
nob on the cab rank. Where to now!” 

“Upper Mowbray-street.” 

“ All right,.sir,” and away we went. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Laxs of boiling mud two miles in circum- 
ference exists in the Island of Java, near Salo. 
Masses of soft, hob mud continually rise and fall, 
and huge mud- bubbles, like balloons, explode with 
reports like guns, at the rate of three a minute. 
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0 
OHAPTER X, 
COMING HOME, 


THE society papers that chronicled the death 
of Lord Carstairs, also announced the fact of 
es wea. and me — 
the le bridegroom one to or 
their honeymoon, . 5 

They stayed away nearly four months, during 
which their wanderings led them from one con- 
tinental city to another, until it seemed as if 
they had seen all there was of interest, and then 
they turned their steps homewarda. 

Lady Roealine, meanwhile, had been staying at 
Oakenhurst, and was there to welcome the newly 
raarried couple on their arrival. 

She had wished to organise a great reception 
by the tenants on the estate, bub to this Eunice 
had objected, and, as her wishes were shared by 
her husband, Lady Rosaline had to give way. 
Giving way did not suit her views at all, and to 
this facb may be eet down a certain coldness in 
her greeting of her new daughter-in-law, which 
the latter was quick to notice, 
_ The young bride looked very pretty in a dark 
blue costume, with flash of scarlet in the small 
bat that crowned her rae gs coils of hair ; 
there was, too, a quiet sel ee Soe 
manner which pth re baffled the patronising 
aie Lady Rosaline was inclined to bestow upon 
er, 

‘Your rooms are all ready, dear,” she 
said, leading the way up the sai saben, gt | 
have seen to their arrangement myself, and I 
Lope you will be pleased with them.” 

As Lady Rosaline’s taste was perfect, Eunice 
suswered with sincerity that she was sure there 
would be no of 
when they at the suites of apartments, 





ese ~ 
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EUNIOR, WITHOUT WAITING TO BAY GOOD-NIGHT, PICKED UP HER FAN AND LEFT THE ROOM. 


* But these are not the rooms I selected,” she 
said, standing on the threshold of the boudoir, 
while her husband, who was behind Lady Rosa- 
line, also came to a pause. 

‘*No,” her ladyship answered, smiling sweetly, 
“T thought these were better suited to you, and 
as I knew the house so much more accurately 
than you did, I took the liberty of choosing your 
apartments myself. I knew you would not 
mind, dear, especially as the rooms you selected 
have a south and are, therefore, exactly 
what the doctors say I must have.” 

“Then you have taken them for yourself!” 

“Yes, They are a good deal smaller than 
these,” 

Eunice passed on without a word, but as the 
door cl behind Lady Rosaline, she look round 
at her husband, who was standing in the middle 
of the room, pulling hard at his moustache, 
apparently in embarrassment. 

“Has your mother acted in accordance with 
your wishes, Alec ?” she asked, gently. 

" Certainly not ; she has acted entirely on her 
own responsibility,’’ he replied, with emphasis. 
Then he walked to the wiadow, and stared out 
into the grounds for a few minutes without 
speaking. He was in a dilemma; he wished to 
carry out his wife’s desires as far as possible, and 
ab the same time, not to offend his mother, 
between whom and himself there had always 
existed a strong affection, in spite of the differ- 
ence in their dispositions. In the end his sense 
of justice triumphed, and he turned round, 
saying, “ Of course, Eunice, if you really prefer 
the south side of the house you shall have the 
other suite.” 

“ But that would mean turning your mother 


"It would be her fault, not yours. She should 
have accepted your instructions as final, instead 
of altering them.” 

The young wife’s face cleared instantly. She 
had the warmest, most generous nature in the 
world ; but it was proud, and she had resented 








what seemed like an open defiance of her wishes 
in her own home, 

Alec could have taken no surer way of secur- 
ing ber acquiescence than in thus giving her a 
free hand. 

“It does not really matter,” she said, brightly. 
“If Lady Rosaline wishes to keep the other 
rooms, she is welcome to do so, These are very 
nice, and I am young and strovg, and do not 
mind what aspect I live in, except that I love the 
suv. Still, we shall spend the greater part of our 
time out of doors, I hope.” She hesitated a 
moment, twisting a gold bracelet she wore round 
and round her wrist, then she came a little 
nearer her husband. ‘ Will Lady Rosaline live 
with ve always, Alec?” 

“Live with us always!” he repeated, as if 
the idea had nob occurred to him before. ‘I 
suppose s0—that is to say, when she is nod 
visiting her other friends. My mother and } 
have lived together all our lives,” he added, o 
little stiffly, while a slight flush reddened his 
cheek, “and what is my home must be hers. 
Still, if you object—of course, this house fs 
yours, and you are its absolute mistress, there- 
fore you can do exactly as you please with re- 
gard to its inmates.” 

“J shall do nothing that you would not like 
—at least, I hope I shall not,” she exclaimed, 
quickly, and she passed from the boudoir into 
her own dressing room, leaving Alec to eeek his, 
which was at the other end of the suite. 

Directly she was alone the mask of quiet self 
possession which she had hitherto worn fell from 
her face, leaving it white and passionately re- 
gretful. 

Somehow this home-coming to which she haa 
looked forward so hopefully had been a great 
disappointment. She had fancied it would be 
the means¢of drawing her and her husband 
closer together, instead of which they seemed, 
within the last half-hour, to have drifted farther 


apart, 
And it was her own fault, she told herself 
for her question as to Lady Rosaline’s future 
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home had evidently disturbed Alec, who had 
taken it for granted‘ that his marriage would 
make no alteration in his relations with his 
another. 

“Tf he loved me it would be different,” the 
girl moaned out, wringing her hands together in 
helpless anguish, “but he doesn’t—he doesn’t, 
his wother comes before me, and will always be 
between us. I shall never gain his heart-—never, 
mever |” 

And yet there had been times during the 
honeymoou when she had not been so hopeless— 
¢imes when Alec's chivalrous gentleness had made 
her faucy that she was growling dear to him, and 
that the future would bring her that good gift 
for which she prayed so earnestly. 

On the whole these last few months had been 
happy ones ; she had had Alec to herself, and in 
their wanderings he had devoted himself to her 
with*a singleness of purpose that she hoped 
might mean he took pleasure in her soclety, He 
had escorted her to picture galleries, to world- 
famed palaces, to historic cathedrals in the day- 
time, and to theatres and concerts in the evening ; 
whenever she expressed a wish he did his best to 
gratify it; and although ehe could nob flatter 
herself there was absolute confidence between 
them, she felt there was at least a certain amount 
of ayrapathy based on similarity of taste, Between 
herself and Lady Rosaline there was none of this 
sympathy ; indeed she iustinctively felt that 
though the elder woman had been delighted at 

lec’s marriage, it was for the sake of the dowry 
his wife brought him, not for the sake of the 
wife herself, But Eunice had fancied when #9 
and her husband were alone together In their 
splendid old home they would have a better 
chance of studying each other's character, They 
would ride together, walk together, and in time 
community of interest and constant intercourse 
would surely weave a new and tender bond 
between them. 

‘T bese visions were doomed to disappointment. 
Eunice soon saw that Lady Rosaline had not the 
least intention of playing second fiddle, or of 
yielding any of her privileges in favour of her 
son's wife, 

Although Mra, Beresford was in name mistress 

f Oakenhurst, Lady Rosaline was so in fact ; and 

» cleverly did she contrive that Eunice found it 
impossible to claim her rightful position without 
an appeal to Alec, which was the last alternative 
she wished to adopt. Captain Beresford, like 
most roen, hated what he called “a scene,” and 
it Is to be feared that at this period of his career 
he thought more. of the hardship of his mother’s 
having to give up a position she had enjoyed for 
so many years, than of his wife's natural desire 
to be firet in her husband’s home. 

Not that he in any way neglected Kunice ; on 
the contrary, he was most punctilious in his 
attentions, and always ready to obey her wishes 
when she expressed them ; but he did nob anti- 
cipate them as she would, Lave liked him to do; 
and the proud shyness characteristic of her often 
prevented her from telling him she would like to 
go out with him with in the mornings when he 
started off on his usual visit to the stables and 
kennels, frequent!y accompanied by hie mother. 

About a fortnight after her arrival at Oaken- 
hhurst Eunice’s u.aid was called home on account 
f her father’s illness, and Lady Rosaline offered 
dhe services of her own French femme de chambre 
—the same who had been with her years ago, 
when Captain Beresford brought poor little Una 
to his uucle’s home, 

Eunice thanked her mother-in-law for the 
offer but declined it. 

“As a matter of fact, I prefer waiting on 
myself,” she said, in explanation of her refusal; 
“*'T never can find anything for a maid to do.”’ 

“ Annette could brush your hair and dresa it, 
as I suppose your own maid did,” said Lady 
Rosaline, lifting her eyebrows rather superci- 
lioualy, 

“My own maid never touched my hair, I 
invariably do it myself,” Eunice returned, 
nebtied by the tone, 

Lady Rosaline put up her gold and tortoise- 
shell eye-glasses, and stared at the finely-shaped 
head, crowned as it was by lustrous coils of red- 
dish brown, 





“ What a curious colour your hair is, Eunice ! 
Really, if one were inclined to be malicious, one 
might say it was dyed!” 

The girl’s face flamed into scarlet—scarlet 
which flooded it from throat to brow. 

For a moment she did not answer, then she 
said quickly, “If that were really the case, Lady 
Rosaline, you ought to feel pleased, since imita- 
tion is said to be the sincerest flattery "—and 
without waiting to say good-night, she picked up 
her fan, which had been lying on the table at 
her side, and left the room, 

Lady Rosaline was speechless with indignation. 
Involuntarily she put up her hands to the curly 
flaxen fringe which made a nimbus round her 
pretty, faded, artificial-looking face, and which 
she had flattered herself was so well manipu- 
lated as to defy detection ; then she confronted 
her gov, who seemed more amused at the lttle 
scene than annoyed. 

*Do you intend to leb your wife insult me 
with impunity, Alec?” she exclaimed, her voice 
rising high in her excitement. “ You heard what 
she said?” 

**T heard, my dear mother, and I also heard 
what you saldtoo, If you wish for my real 
opinion I must confess that I think Eunice got 
the etter of the encounter.” 

* Sat her rudeness—her presumption — to 
dare to speak to me in such a manner! She—an 
adveaturess, a nobody-knows who, a——” 

Alee put up his band quickly as an interruption 
to her eloquence, 

“You forget yourself, mother, You are speak- 
ing of my wife, and the mistress of the house 
whose roof shelters us both.” 

** And how did she become its mistress, I 
should like to know—what arts did ehe use to In- 
fluence and cajole your uncle, when he made 
that abominable wil! of his in her favour ?” cried 
Lady Roaaline, her temper getting the better of 
her discretion. 

Alec had risen from his seat, bis face very pale, 
The situation had become intolerably painful to 
him, and he w shed to end It, 

“That is a speech you have no right to make, 
mother, With Eunice’s past I have nothing to 
do, I am under an obligation to her, and I 
intend to fulfilit. She is my wife, and {tb is my 
duty to protect her.” *) 

“Against your own mother, Alec?” breathed 
Lady Rosaline, faintly. 

“ Against my own mother, if necessary,” he 
replied, firmly, and he ended the conversation by 
retiring to the smoking-room, where le generally 
spent an hour before going to bed. 

Meanwhile Eunice had thrown herself in an 
armchair upstairs, and fallen into a train of 
painful thought, from which she was aroused by 
® gentle knock at the door, followed by the en- 
trance of Mrs. Redwood, the bousekeeper, 

“T came to see if I could assist you in any way, 
madam,” said the woman, in the low tones she 
usually affected, “I cannot pretend to know the 
duties of a lady's-maid, but I will do my beat if 
you will allow me to try.” 

Eunice thanked her, but sald she would not 
trouble her, The disappointment on the house- 
keeper's face was too poignant not to be sincere, 
and after a‘ slight hesitation, she added, im- 
ploringly, “ It would be such 9 pleasure to me to 
wait upon you ma’am. Can I not help you to un- 
dress ?—your bodice fastens at the back, so you 
would find it difficult to unlace it yourself.” 

This was a fact that Eunicehad forgotten. Thus 
reminded of it, she delivered herself over to Mra. 
Redwood, whose curiously white face seemed 
actually to radiate with delight as she deftly per- 
formed her task. 

Eunice could see her in the looking-glass, and 
she was once more struck by the delicate refine- 
ment of her features, which matched her voice. 
She was witness to an unusual incident, As the 
housekepzer, after unbuttoning the dainty satin 
slippers—small and pretty enough to be worn by 
Cinderella herseii—turned away to’put them in 
their place in the wardrobe, she stooped down 
and kissed them, quite unaware that the looking- 
glase fm front of which her mistress sat, faithfully 
reflected her action, Eunice went to bed, won- 
dering greatly, 





CHAPTER XL 
LADY ROSALING’s “HAPPY THOUGHT.” 

Ir is quite possible that the little ecens between 
y Rosaline and Eunice at which he had been 
an unwilling spectator, brought home to Alec a 
full sense of his responsibilities, while it showed 
him more clearly his mother’s mental attitude 

towards his wife. ‘ 

Hitherto, as things had gone on fairly smoothly 
he had nob troubled to look below the surface, 
but had been quite content to drift onwards with 
the current, teking for ted that Banice was 
satisfied with her new life. 

But Alec, in spite of many fault, was a lover 
of fair play, and as a result of his meditations he 
came to his wife the next day as she satin the 
morning-room, her slender fingers hovering above 
sowe bright silken fancy work she was employed 
upon. ’ 

“What do you say to a walk through the 
woods, Eunice} It is a lovely morning, and I 
think you would enjoy it.” She started up 
eagerly, her glistening rilks falling from her lap 
to the carpet, dss 

“T should like ib above all things, I will go 
and in ready at once,” 

” right. Don’t be long 
bonnet. You'll find me ou 
with the dogs.” 
bedbattoced ep abieki, telly pelea te aie 

anced up q! ex to . 
cluded in the Tnvitation, but the expectation was 
destined to disa| tment, and presently she saw 
husband and wife walking down the avenue fol- 
lowed by a, couple of gollies, who were bounding 
round them in exuberant delight at the propect 
of a ecamper. 

Tae expression on Lady Rosaline’s face was by 
no means aap gate a wrt and 
began paclog the room, small w hands 
clasped viclously together behind her back, She 
was frantically jealous of Eunice—jealous not 
only of her wealth and position, but of her youth 
and beauty. So long as Alec continued indi t 
to his wife, Lady Rosaline would have stifled this 
jealousy in the triumph of kuoving herself first 
in her son’s affections, but here waa Alec actually 
neglecting her for the sake of this interloper 
whom circumstances had forced him to marry! ° 
In the end he might even grow ‘to be fond of 


her, 

‘*T must do nt a ab ero os 
ladyship mutter if @ } presen 
brow cleared, and sitting down to her writing- 
table again, she dashed off a letter, which she 
directed and stamped. Then she rang the bell 
for her maid. 

* Take this to the post in the village, Annette. 
I want it to catch the mid-day mail,” she said, 
and Annette, glancing slily at the address, smiled 
to herself as she set off on her mission, 

“So, milady means mischief,” she murmured, 
with a little click of her tongue in her cheek, 
that would have sounded significant enough if it 
had had a hearer, 

Meanwhile the newly-married couple were 
taking thelr way through a wood where prim- 
roses and violets still lingered down in the hol- 
lows, where the moss was soft and velvety under 
foot, and the branches above their heads were 
clothed In the most delicate and tender green of 
their epringtide foliage. The songs of birds, the 
cooing of dovee, the murrour of rippling water, 
were the only sounds that broke the silence until 
Eunice came to a sudden pause, and lifted her 
finger warningly. 

“Hush! Did not you hear it?” 

“ Hear what?” asked Alec, who was anxiously 
wondering what had become of the two dogs. 

“The cuckoo, Yes, there it is again,”* snd she 
threw her head back alittle and stood in an in- 
tently listening attitude, which struck Alec as 
being singularly graceful. He !ooked at his wife 
with more attention than he ustially bestowed on 
her. Arich carmine glowed in hér cheeks, her 
lips were slightly apart, showicg the gleam of 
emall and even teeth within, her eyes shone like 
the reflection of stars in deep dark waters. Cer- 
tainly she looked very pretty this oa nny 
prettier than he ever remembered seeing 
look before. 
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* And suppose it is the cuckoo—what then?" 
he asked, smiling down at her from his superior 
height, “1 daresay you'll hear him a bundred 
times a day before the end of the summer.” 

“Yes, but that won’t be the same as to-day. 
Have you never heard that when you first hear 
pons a should wish, and your wish will come 


“Tf I have heard I have forgotten, You 
surely don’) believe in such old women’s tales ! 
You might as well turn your money when you 
see the new moon, in the hope that it will bring 
77a parts 1 As tare he wetle 

“Perhaps I do my money,” she rep 
with a tinge of archness in her tone, “At any 
rate, I have taken this opportunity of wishing.” 

“ I suppose it would be indiscrest to ask you 
the nature of your wish {” 

“Tf I told you, f wouldn’s stand the same 
chance of co true.” 

‘But if it does come true, you'll let me 


know ¢” 

“ Perhaps—some day,” she answered, and there 
was a strange thrill in her voice that piqued his 
curiosity, and made him look at her once more 
with awakened attention. Their glances met, 
and hers fell shyly, while the flush in her cheeks 


Alec forgot the dogs—who had evidently gone 
off on a pied poaching expedition of their own, 
and found the time pass much more pleasantly 
than he had anticipated in the companionship of 
his unloved wife, 

After all she was an attentive and Intelligent 
listener, and took the most vivid interest in all 
the tales he told her of his boyish escapade in 
thed® same woods. 

It was here he had fired his first shot, and 
brought down his first bird, it was in that tree 
over yonder he had hidden so as to be out of 
sight of his uncle, who had forbidden him to 
carry a gun ; ib was in the lake, whose waters 
gleamed now and again like silver in the dis- 
tance, that he had had such @ severe ducking 
once when he was shooting wild ducks by moon- 
light—indeed, the wood was full of reminiscences 
of his early youth, many of which he had for- 
gotten until they were recalled to his memory by 
the sight of some familiar landmark. 

More than thie, he had always been a keen 
observer of Nature, he had loved an open out- 
door life, and knew the note of every bird, the 
foolaamete of every animal that haunted the 

orest. 

He pointed out to Eunice certain mosses and 
lichens which grew on the tree trunks, and 
which served him as well as a compass 
which to steer, He showed her the thi 
bushy tall of a squirrel whisking away from 
eight {nto his hollow amongst the branches, and 
once he took hold of her arm, and drew her back 
very forcibly, just as she was going to step on 
what looked like a curved stick lying across the 
path, but which darted away into the underwood 
with » fierce hiss, as 1b found its presence be- 


trayed, 

“Tt was an adder,” he eald. ‘“ Forgive my 
unceremonfous way of stopping you, but if you 
had happened to tread on the reptile, it would 
probably have made iteelf unpleasant.” 

“It’s bite is deadly, fe it not?” asked Eunice, 
ehudderipng—like most women she had an in- 
stinetive dread of enakes, 

“Well, people say 80; bub I daresay a good 
Ceal depends on the state of health one happens 
\o be in at the time. I have never been bitten 
myself, so [ can’t give you personal experience. 
Luckily adders are just as anxious to avoid us as 
we are to avoid them, so its very rarely an acci- 
dent occurs, Why, you look quite pale! Sit 
down here for a little while until your nerve 
comes back to you,” he added, kindly, and takin 
her arm he led her to a fallen tree, and sea 
hiniself beside her. : 

Perhaps fn all their wanderings in foreign lands 
they had never been ao completely alone together 

® they were here, in the silence and solitude of 
the forest ; certainiy Eunice had never talked to 

er husband equally, freely and openly, and he 
waa ‘astonished at finding her conversation so 
‘ateresting, Like himself ehe loved the freedom 
©: an out-door life, and like him, too, she was a 





close observer of the things in which she was 
interested. 

She had a delicate fancy, a vivid imagi- 
nation, and a wonderful command of words, to 
w however, her intense shyness seldom per- 
mi her to do justice, except on an occasion 
like the present when she made an immense 
effort to overcome it. 

“ We have had a marr tful walk,” Alec sald to 
her when they home late for luncheon, 
eo Lady Rosaline hastened to inform them. 
“We must repeat the experiment to-morrow,” 
which they y did. This time, however, 
Eunice contrived to get him to the village, and 
managed also to introduce the topic of building 
model cottages for the labourers on the estate, 
It was a subject on which she felt very warmly, 
and she forgot her shyness while talking of it. 

"It is a duty we owe these people to do the 
very best we can for them,”/she said, emphatically. 
** Tt seems to me a dreadful thing that landlords 
should wring the uttermost farthing from their 
tenants while they think nothing at all of trying 
to give them these little comforts which would 
vase all the difference in the world to their 

ves,” 

Alec was surprised at her earnestness, but at 
the same time he entirely agreed with her. 

He had often thought in the old days when it 
seemed certain that his uncle's estate would 
deecend to him how he would improve it, and 
what a pattern Squire he would be, But the 
estate had been left to Eunice, not to him, and 
this had made all the difference in his point of 
view. Still he wae quite ready to join fesue 
with his wife, now that she suggested it; and so 
they became busily engaged over plans for new 
cottages, a new reading-room, and even a village 
hospital ali of which institutions, Eunice decided, 
were quite unecessary in the village. 

Nature!ly thia threw them a great deal into 
each other’s society ; and as Lady Rosaline did 
not take the slightest interest in the matters 
they were discussing it followed that they were 
frequently alone during the next week. 

One evening they were later than usual in 
returning ; at Aleo’s suggestion they bad taken 
the longest way round, and so they sauntered 
slowly up the avenue, through which the wester- 
ing sun was throwing slanting beams of red 
light, the young wife’s heart was beating high 
with hope. 

At last Alec was come to look upon her 
not as the woman to whom he was bound by an 
unwilling legal tie, but as a friend whose tastes 
and ideas ran in the same groove as his own, and 
who was at least a pleasant companion if she was 
nothing more. 

In time friendship might blossom into some- 
thing quite different, and then—then she would 
tell him what she had wished for when the first 
echo of the cuekoo’s notes had struck on her 
ear | 

**My mother has a visitor evidently,” he said, 
as they entered the hall, where a bundle of fur 
rugs and a costly sable-lined travelling cloak were 
thrown carelessly on one of the oak arm-chairs. 
“I wonder who it is?” 

“Someone who is chilly, to judge from her 
wraps,” put In Eunice, gaily. She was in ex- 
cellent epirite this evening and they were dimmed 
by no forebodings of evil. She was not even 
curious as to the identity of Lady Rosaline’s guest, 
though she rather wondered that she had not 
been told of an expected arrival. 

Alec Jed the way to the drawing-room, where 
afternoon-tea was in proceas. Although April 
was nearly at an end the evenings were a little 
chilly, and as usual a huge fire of pine logs 
burned on the hearth, the flames reflecting them- 
selves in the polished steel of the fireironr. 

A-silver tray laden with cups and saucers stood 
on one side of the fireplace, presided over by Lady 
Rosaline, in a very elaborate tea-gown. Opposite 
to her sat another lady, tall, fair, and regal- 
looking ; dressed in black, certainly, but with no 
other sign of mourning sbout her. 

She rose as Captain and Mrs. Beresford entered, 
and stood drawn up to all her stately height, the 
firelight playing on the piled-up masses of her 
golden bair, and flashed back in starry radiance 
from the diamonds she wore, 





Alee stood quite still, not even attempting to 
greet her, till his mother said, sharply,— 

“Don’t you see who it is, Alec? I thought I 
would give you a pleasant surprise, so [ asked 
Lady Carstairs to take pity on our dulnese, and 
she was kind enovgh to.accept my invitation. 
Are not you overwhelmed with gratitude to her 
for coming, and to me for my happy thought!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
BREAKERS AHEAD. 


Ir Captain Beresford really felt overwhelming 
gratitude to his mother for her ‘* happy 
thought,” he certainly managed to conceal it very 
succersfully. He held out his hand to Lady 
Carstairs and murmured a few words o! welcome, 
but his face had grown tense and strained, and 
his d ur was u lly quiet. 

However, the beautiful widow did nob seem to 
notice anything lacking in his greeting, and at 
once made room for bim beside her on the couch. 

“ Of course Tam not supposed to be going out 
at all yet,” she said, touching her black dress; 
“but Lady Rosaline and I are such old friends 
that I felt I could make an exception in her 
favour. Besides, coming here is more like 
coming home than anything elee—I have 1) 
the happiest hours of my life under this roof.” 

The Countess had utterly ignored the slim, 
girlish figure in the background, although she 
had flashed one swift glance in her direction from 
under her lowered lids when she invited Alec to 
seat himeelf near her. 

Lady Rosaline occupied herself pouring out the 
tea, and Alec was toodumbfounded by this un- 
expected meeting with his old love to remember 
that Eunice had not yet been introduced to her, 

The young wife waited for a few minutes near 
the door, looking from one to the other of the 
group seated fn the firelight; then she quietly 
stole out of the room, a horrible sense of lone- 
liness taking possession of her. 

She was forgotten, ignored, in the house of 
which she was mistress. The three downstairs 
were happy enough in each other’s society, and 
would have Jooksd upon her intrusion as alto- 
gether superfluous. Even Alec, who had been with 
her so much, lately, and who had apparently 
been quite content with her companionship, had 
forsaken her directly temptation came in the 
shape of the woman who had jilted him for the 
sake of a coronet. 

As she entered her dressfng-room and ciosed 
the door, a half sob broke from Eunice’s lips. 
She stifled it instantly, at the sound of a foot- 
step in the adjoining room, but not before Mrs. 
Redwood—-for it was she—had heard {t, and per- 
haps guedsed its origin. Shs was busy laying 
out her young mistrees’s evening dress on the 
bed, ready for her to put on for dinner. The 
lady’s-maid had not yet come back, and the 
housekeeper still continued to fulfil her duties, 
in which, {ndeed, she seemed to take a great 
pleasure, 

Seeing that Eunice still wore her hat and coat, 
she came forward and divested her of them. 

‘Shall I fetch your tea-gown, ma’am!’ 
said, respectfully. 

Eunice shook her head. 

“No, thank you. Lam not going downstairs; 
I shall stay here until it is time to dress for 
dinuer.” 

* But you have nob had your tea }” 

**T do uot want any.” 

Mrs, Redwood disappeared; but In lees than ten 
minutes returned, bearing on a silver tray a tiny 
pot of tea, and plate of dainty cakes, which she 
seb down on a table close to her mistresa’s elbow. 
Then, after poking the fire into a blaze, she 
gently withdrew, knowing intuitively that the 
young wife would prefer being alone. 

Eunice leaned back in her chair, and closed her 
eyes to prevent the burning tears of hurt pride 
from falling. 

Her attitude was that of sleep, and so ft hap- 
pened that when Alec came in search of her, and 
peeped into the room, he gently withdrew under 
the impression that she was really slumbering. 

“T daresay she’s tired,” he said to himself, 
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“she had a good long walk to-day, aud a nap will 
do her good. I wonder how she and Hilda will 
get on together. Iwish to goodness my mother 
had not been such a fool as to invite her here ! 
It has put me in the very deuce of an awkward 
position. However, I can’t tell her to go, so I 
suppose I must make the best of it.” 

tso happened that he did nob see his wife 
again until they met at dinner. Eunice made a 
point of being in the drawing-room early, and 
taking up « position near the fire, Mrs, Redwood 
had dressed her with even more care than usual, 
and fastened a spray of white roses in her hair 
and another amongst the laces of her bodice, 
while round her slim neck she had clasped a 
string of pearls. The result was that the young 
wife looked curiously girlish and delicate in her 
white robes, which seemed to throw into deeper 
relief the dark beauty of her eyes, end the lovely 
bloom on her cheeks, 

She had not waited long before Lady Carstairs 
awept in with the haughty air that sheknewso well 
how to assume, her silken garments making a 
rustle on the carpet as she walked, while the 
many diamonds with which her dress was adorned 
seemed to halo her in brilliance. 

She was certainly a very handsome woman, 
though the first freshnees of her beauty had 
vanished, and there was a certain harduees about 
the lines of her face which spoilt ite expression, 

Asshe saw Eunice, she psused, then with a 
slight bow, passed her, and, sinking into her 
former seat on the couch, took up a book that 
was lying there, 

But Eunice would not permit herself to be thus 
ignored, She had made up her mind as to her 
line of procedure, and she intended sticking to 
it, Stepping forward with a smile, she «xvended 
her hand 

" Lady Carstairs, ia itnot! I must introduce 
myeelf as Mrs. Beresford. I regret I was not 
here to welcore you on your arrival.” 

The Countess, though ehe touched the ex- 
tended hand with her jewelled fingers, raised her 
eyebrows in amused hauteur. 

“It was not in the least necessary. Lady 
Rosaline drove to the station to meet me, and 
as a matter of fact I daresay [ am quiteas much 
at home in this house as you are.” 

Eunice bit her lip hard, but did not otherwise 
betray that she felt the insolence of this 
reroark, 

"Probably you were, Lady Carstairs,” she 
anid, with a slight emphasis on the verb, ‘' but 
it is some time since you stayed here, and in the 
meanwhile many changea have taken place, No 
doubt, however, you will find it quite easy to 
adapt yourself to them.’’ 

The book fell from the Countess’s hand. For 
a minute she was taken aback by the perfectly 
well-bred tones, and the gentle smile with which 
Eunice accompanied her words, She had under- 
stood from Lady Roralioe that Alec had married 
this girl simply in order to preserve the estate, 
and she had fally expected to find the young 
wile treated as a nonentity in the household— 
more than this, she had been prepared to tread 
her in that way hereelf. But she was clever 
enough to see that she had made a mistake. 
Eunice was young and sensitive, but she was 
also extremely spirited, and except when her 
husbaud wae in question, entirely capable of 
defending herself and her position, 

“Am I to understand, Mrs. Beresford, that 
you are giving me instructiona as to my line of 
conduct while I am at Oakenhurst}” she seked, 
her red lips curling with a contempt that ehe 
made no effort to disguise. 

“Not instructions, Lady Carstaire—pray do 
not imagine me capable of such rudeness. | am 
only hoping that your visit to Oakenhurst will 
prove a pleasant one fn spite of these changes 
which are inevitable.” 

The Countess involuntarily rose to her feet, 
and for a few seconds the two women stood on 
the rug facing each other—menauring weapons, 
it may be, for the contest that each felt was 
bound to follow. Lady Carstairs’ brilliant bine 
eyes looked full into the equally brilliant brown 
ones of der rival. The gentle smile on the girl's 
face wae more baffling than any openly expressed 
antegonism would have been, and it actua'ly 





disconcerted the Countess, clever and experienced 
woman of the world as she undoubtedly was, to 
meet it. 

They had nob changed their positions when 
Alec came in, so he had a good opportunity of 
contrasting the slight girlish figure of his wife 
in her virginal white garments, with the larger 
and more fully developed form of his old love, 
whose heavy silken attire seemed, to his mascu- 
line eyes, a mass of glitteriug jot. It was with 
actual relief that Lady Carstairs turned to him, 

“I don’t think you are looking well, Alec ; 
you have an actually bored expression, Country 
life evidently does not suit you,” she observed, 
maliciously, Whereat Alec seemed annoyed. 

“‘T am very well indeed, as ib happenr,” he 
returned, coolly. ‘This evening I have a bit of 
a headache, but it’)! pass off presently, I expect. 
As for country life not suiting me, it suits me 
a great deal better than town.” 

“But surely you haven't settled down into a 
country equire, who is content with a visit to 
London once or twice a year }” 

“Certainly not. I expscb we shall have a 
house in town this season, as usual, and stay 
there till the end of July.” 

“ There is one to let, iurnished, next to mine 
in Grosvenor square,” she said, looking at him 
with a coquettish invitation in her eyes. “ You 
had better take it. It would suit you in every 
particular, and I am sure Lady Rosaline would 
like it,” 

“Like what?” asked that lady, suddenly, 
appeariug In time to hear her own name men- 
tioned. ‘' Of course I should like it,” she added, 
as Lady Carstairs hastened to explain, ‘‘and it 
would be so delightful being near you, Hilda, 
You had better think seriously of is, Alec, and 
not let the chance slip.” 

Alec turned to his wife who was shading her 
face from the fire with a fan of peacock feathers, 
which she waved gently to and fro, 

“What do you say, Eunice?” 

‘TI should think the house might suit us unless 
it is too ” she returned, quietly, and in a 
matter of fact tone, as if she bad not noticed, 
how the two ladies had left her out of the dis- 
cussion. “ But #% would be necessary to see’ the 
house and make further inquiries before commit- 
ting ourselves to anything definite.” 

The sound of the dinner gong put an end to 
the subject. Of course it fell to Captain 
Beresford to take Lady Carstairs icto dinner, 
and she sat next him, and monopolised the whole 
of his attention during the meal, talking for the 
most part of mutual friends, or of events that 
had taken place two or three years ago—toples in 
which Eunice could not possibly join, as she knew 
nothing whatever about them. Lady Rosaline 
occasionally threw in a remark, but not often ; 
her malice was completely gratified in seeing 
how cleverly the Countess mana to keep the 
mistress of the house out of the conversation, 
If, Indeed, Eunice ventured an observation, Lady 
Carstairs received it in complete silence, and 
then turned to Alec, and résumed the thread of 
her discourse exactly as if if had never suff-red 
interruption. \ 

This programme she contidued in the drawing- 
room later on in the evening, and it flashed 
across the young wife to wonder whether it had 
not been pre-arranged with Lady Rosaline ia. the 
afternoon, 

What a contrast this evening was to the pre- 

ious one! Last night, Eunice had sat down to 
the piano, and sang baliad after ballad at her 
husband’s request, while he either turned over 
the leaves of the music, or if she played from 
eacas she so frequently did, he had leaned on 
the piano, watching her while she sang, and 
telling her how much he preferred simple old 
ballads such as these, to the floid Italian or 
French romances sung by fashionable cantatricer, 

It seemed to her as if the evening would never 
come toanend. She had much ado to keep up 
her mask of smiling interest, and prevent ber 
soreness of heart from showing itself in her face, 
but pride helped her, and even Lady Carstairs 
was forced into a sort of grudging admiration of 
her. 


Whatever else she may be, she is ‘game’ to 
her fingers’ ends," she said afterwards to Lady 





Rosaline when they were discussing the new 
mistress of Oakenhurtt. 

The next day after breskfast, Eunice met her 
husband in the hall as he came from the smoking- 
room, 

“You won't forget our appointment with the 
agent down ia the village this morning, Alec,” she 
am her face flushing a little as she reminded 


‘*Good gracious! it had slipped my memory 
altogether. I have promised to take Lady Car- 
stairs out in the dog cart as far as Seton Abbey ; 
she is particularly anxious to go there this morn- 
and when we made the arrangements I ne 
all about those plans. WhatamiI to do? You 
must contrive some means of getting me out af 
the fix, Eunice.” 

He smiled at her as he spoke, and under the 
influence of that smile, there were few es 
Eanice would not have done for him, though 
was bitterly disappuinted at his defection. 

“I must go to the village by myeelf, I suppose, 
and look over the plans. I daresay I can select 
one that you will approve. of,’ she returned, 
cheerfully enough, as she turned away, 

But Alec was nob sati: fied, he followed her and 
laid his hand upon her arm. 

‘*Y'm awfully sorry, little woman; I don’t 
know how it was my played me such a 
trick. Still, after all my Teas eeamenenda Uk 
with you, and if like I'll throw Lady Car- 
stairs over and keep to the original arrange- 
ment, I can easily tell her ft is a matter of 
business.” me 

“Certainly not, It would not be polite. 
Lady Carstairs is a visitor, and must thereforo 
be considered first,” Eunice rejoined, quickly, as 
she made her escape, But her face 
and her step grew lighter. After all, it was the 
Countess who was anewerable for the a 
ment that took her husband from her,. nob 


But, as she stood at the landing window, 
watching them drive off together, a 
rent her heart at’ seeing them look so 
and happy, and it was not lessened as Alec bent 
down to tuck the fur rug closer round his beau- 
tiful companion, 

Lady Rosaline and Mrs. Redwood chanced to 
be passing ab the came moment; the former 
paused when she caught a glimpse of the scene 
on the terrace below, which her daughter-in-law 
was evidently watching, 

‘* One always returns to one’s first love,” she 
quoted lightly, turning away to resume her 
interrupted discussion with the housekeeper, 
while the wheels of the dog-cart crunched the 
ony on the eer and Lady Rg ssn musical 
laugh rang out ly across the sunn: —- 
bape prelude to the tragedy whine dar 
shadow was already falling on Oakenhurst | 

(To be continued.) 








Ture are three harvests reaped iu Bengal 
every year— and oil-seeds in the month of 
April, the early rice crop in September, and the 
great rice crop in December. 

Minera wool is coming into general use as & 
non-conducting covering for pipes and the walls 
of cold storage rooms, and also as a fire-proofing 
material, It is also valuable as a deafener of 
sound in the floors of buildings, but is somewhat 
expensive for such purposes. Biast-furnace slag 
is one material from which mineral wool is made, 
and a certain sort of rock is another. The rock 
or elag is melted ina large furnace. In liquid 
condition it runs very slowly out of a pipe, and as 
it.makes its appearance it meets a steam jet of ps | 
high pressure. This blows it into fragments, 
by its weight it settles in the various compart- 
ments prepared to receive it. Rock wool is pre- 
ferred for covering pipes sud similar. a gg 
being entirely free from sulphur, which it 
corrosive to metal when wet, 
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All were present save They thought 
it was strange that she made so little resistance 
when the detectives placed the on her 


asked themselves one of the other. “She was a 
stranger to the fair young girl. Hester had 
often shown herself to be particularly kind to 
her. She came to the house in a starving con- 
dition, and they all remembered that [t was 
Hester's haud that had given her food. It was 
she who had pleaded with old Lord Pelham to 
give her shelter until she could obtain work.” 

“ The true reason will be brought out at the 
woman's trial,” ssid Wyndham Powis, bitterly. 

No one noticed that Beatrice’s lips were silent. 
She complained of having a bad ache, paag, 3 
pays toy tity saree bbw why 9 J 
a kept her room throughout the hours 
i) ay. 

No one knew how she paced the floor in the 
wildest agitation, muttering that it was only a 
question of time before Mary Seymour would 
betray her to save herself, 

P b aa should she do? . Ab, what should she 
° 


She must go unobserved, and see her mother 
—Mary Seymour, or Ann Reardon, as they called 
her, ab once, 

It would not be difficult to accomplish, for, 
being one of nt ate ladies of the household, 
they would think, if they saw her, that she 
wished to get the woman's confession. 

The woman had been taken to the jail in that 
county, and heen placed in it, 

The whole town seemed to be excited over the 
news that a woman prisoner had been brought 
into their midst. 

Beatrice had little trouble in finding her way 
here, and her request to see the prisoner was 
granted without question. 

A moment later she stood in the cell, confront- 
ing Mary Seymour—the woman whom she knew 
to be wrongly accused of the terrible crime. 

For one moment the woman in that dark, 
dreary cell and Beatrice stood facing each other. 
It was Mary Seymour who broke the terrible 
ailence, 

“I wonder that did not forget me,” she 
said, in a harsh “TI was biding my time 
to see if you would come,”’ 

The warder’s attention was suddenly called to 
an important matter outeide, and he did not 
listen to the conversation which ensued between 
the prisoner and the young lady who had deigned 
to visit her. ; 

Seatrice noticed thie, and whispered sharply : 

“ Hush! I have something to say to you. Do 
not attempt to explain anything more about the 
unfortunate affair. I have heard all about it, I 
call you,” 

The woman selzed her by the arm. 
“This is your work!” she cried. “I know 


it! Just as soon as I had heard what had hap- 
pened I realised who the culprit was. You took 
last night, evading a 2 gm when 
what you wan ft, you re- 
pices opeey the — of the 
nurse, who grasped of it, you knew then, 
or should have known, that I would be accused 
of this; but you didn’t care, so long as you es- 
ca 


Sy ang —_' For ee oy sake, don’t 
8 so loud!’ e girl. “Some one 
will hear you.” — of 


to save 
you. You shall not suffer for it. It might be 
as well to let suspicion rest upon you for a little 
while. Don’t interrupt me—hear me through ; 
t to you. If it were not 
put upon you, would look elsewhere for 
It is best that no other suspicions 
should be aroused. I promise you that I will 
get you out of this trouble within a weck’s 


“Ib will be to your advantage to do so,” said 
I fod myuolf kere, E promos you that, T shall 

ad m you that 8 
tell the truth, and not defeat justice any longer. 
“You have proven yourself to be a bad daughter 
to me; you have even tried to take my life, 
and when that course failed you, you hit upon 
this most unheard-of scheme to bring your 
mother to the gallows, if I were foolish enough 
to let you go on with your diabolical plot.” 

“Do not upbraid me now!” exclaimed Bea- 
trice, hoarsely, ‘‘If you betray me, and then 
disclose your identity and mine, I can aay you 
are implicated in it, You could not prove 
otherwise, and you would be sure to suffer the 

uences with me.” 

“ How do you intend to free me?” demanded 


**T have two in view,” said Beatrice. 
“If I can’t accom it in one way, I will try 
another. Hark! I have still more to say!” 
cried Beatrice. “ We have too big a fortune to 
as ys you pang 3 to on out now. .* not 

you rest of my plan. 
sure dun have found the Loon they will 
relax their vigilance over Heater. One more dose, 
then, and the girl will be out of my way for 
ever, In his loneliness and bitterness Lord 
Pelham will turn to me for consolation, as will 
also Wyndham Powis.” 

“What good will that do me?” cried Mary 
Seymour, eyeing the girl before her with in- 
creasing suspicion. 

“Keep quiet, I say to you, and you ehall 
share | fortune. You have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose, Ay, I will promise you to 
share all my earthly goods with you.” 

The woman looked at her suspiciously. 

“‘After all, you will find that a week's waiting, 
more or less, will not signify.” 

Mary Seymour, despite all, was anxious that 
her re boo “oe * fortune. 

"You pro to your peacef” she 
asked, breathlessly, 

“Yes,” said Mary Seymour. 

At that moment the old warder reappeared, 
and turned his attention towards the cell again, 
and in a trice Beatrice changed the conversation 
into another channel, speaking to Mary Seymoun, 
of repentance in an unguarded voice which the 
warder could not fail to hear— urging her to 
make a full and -lear confession, that the penalty 
imposed upon her might be lighter. 

“ What a eweet maiden she is!” thought the 
warder, who, by the way, was a bachelor, “ Not 
one young girl in a thousand would have taken 
the pains to have come here and to plead with 
that miserable creature.” 

He showed her all deference, and when her in- 
terview was ended he was very anxious for her 
to inspect the place, and he placed her in her 
carriege with the lowest of bows, 

He watched after the vehicle until a bend in 
the road hid it from view, 
"T almost belfeve that that girl has bewitched 








me!” he cried, turning away thoughtfully. “My 


very heart and soul seemed to be drawn from my 


as her eyes met mine, I wonder if she is 
pore. Bo here again?” 
He was overjoyed, two days later, to see Bea- 


trice making her appearance. She knew by the 

way that he greeted her that she had made an 

{impression upon the hard, unsusceptidle bachelor. 

He blushed hotly, leading the way to his own 
te parlour, 

“T beg that you will sit down here and rest a 
little while,” he said. “A very important pri- 
soner bas just been brought iv, and I may be de- 

an hour or 60.” 

"Couldn't I pass the time in seeing that poor 
creature |” asked Beatrice. 

“To is against the rules to allow a prisoner to 
see any one alone,” he said, hesitatingly. 

” "6 you make an exception in my case!” 
she asked, Ad bend 

He hesitated. 

**Please do not refuse me,” she said, giving 
him a smile which few living men could have 
withstood. 

He knew it was wrong; but he could not say 
No” with those wonderful eyes gazing into 
his, with ber scarlet lips smiling at him. He was 
not the first man who had imperilled bis life for 
@ woman’s smile, 

He looked hastily around. No one was in 
sight. Without another word he conducted her 
to a cell; the next moment she found herself 
alone with the woman. 

Mary Seymour was not surprised at her pre- 
sence. She had been expecting her. 

“Did you think that [ had failed you!” said 
Beatrice, 

“No, no; you would not have dared do so,” 
said the other, coolly. 

Beatrice bit her lip with vexation. She did 
not fancy this assertion. 

“ What is done must be dore quickly,” mur- 
mured Beatrice. ‘I have a bold plan ; you must 
carry {t out, We must exchange clothes ; then 
you must tie my hands together, and I will say 
that you overpowered me.” 

The change was quickly made. 

“There is no one in sight,” said Beatrice. 
“ The accommodating warder left the key in the 
door, You have but to turn the knob and walk 
quickly out. In the deep wood that skirte the 
yard you will find a horse tied to a sapling. A 
Pundle is there, aleo, which contains men’s cloth- 
Ing. Don these, and they wil! never in the world 
be able to trace you.” 

“ What is the use in my changing clothes with 
you in this cell? I can slip out as I am.” 

* Just’ as you think best,” said Beatrice ; ‘‘but 
whatever you do, for Heaven's sake, let it be done 
quickly |” 

Tearing the bed-clothes of the couch into 
strips, she proceeded to bind Beatrice to her 
chair ; her dainty handkerchief she crushed into 
her mouth. 

“ Now for freedom!” she said ; adding: “ of 
couree, if I make my escape, I will not be able to 
tell you of my destination ; but I will turn up 
in some guise, sconer or later.” 

Beatrice nodded. 

The door opened softly, closed again ; there 
was a sound of cautious footsteps creeping down 
the corridor, then all was still. 

An hour paseed, and Beatrice well knew that 
when this woman did not return, or when she 
heard no commotion, that she must have effected 
her escape. 

Soon after the warder’s step wae heard coming 
clumsily down the corridor. 

‘*T trust the time has not seemed long to you, 
miss,” he . The words ended in a wild 
yell of dismay 2s he took in the situation. 

In a bound he had reached her side, whipped 
out his knife, and cub the thongs, crying out : 

‘Great Heavens! the prisoner has made her 
escape! I will run and give the alarm !” 

He bounded to the door, but Beatrice caught 
his arm. ; 

“ Wait—hear me!” she cried, incohereatly, 
grasping his arm tightly. She clung to him so 
desperately that he was bound to listen to her. 
“Do not get me mixed up in this affair,” she 








erfed, ‘for if—~if—you do, it will surely kill 
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me! I could not stand the disgrace of it, I tell 
you.” 

“Tell me how it happened,” he cried, hoaraely, 

“Tt all came about so quickly that I scarcely 
know,” she cried. ‘She must have noticed that 
you were not with me, I had scarcely entered 
the place, when, before I could utter a word, she 
sprung upon me wiih the strength of a tigress, 
and bore me to the ground. I tried to ery out, 
tried to make my danger known, but I could not 
vpeak-—ay, I could not make the slightest sound, 
i thought that assistance would never come as 
time flew by, and I felt that consciousness was 
slipping away from me, and I only revived whex 
I heard your step.” 

“This terrible outrage must be punished, I 
will hunt the woman down. She shall pay dearly 
for it!” he cried. 

""No—no,” cried Beatrice ; ‘do not connect 
me withit! See, I plead with you on my knees 
to spare my name. My—my people would be so 
mad! They might disown me for coming here, 
to speak to such a creature. Promise me that 
you will not,” 

The struggle between infatuation and duty 
was a terrible one. 

* What—what—will I say!” he asked, in dis- 


Wait until an hour after I leave, then give 
the alarm. Say that she eacaped, you do not 
know how.” 

“That would give the woman an hour’s start 
of me!” he deciared, excitedly. 

“If you were to tell the truth,” said Beatrice, 
you would have to tell that you admitted me, 
and left me alone, That would cost you your 
position,” 





CHAPTER XXXVI 


Tue warder hesitated, 
significant words, 

“Tf it was known that you suggested my 
coming here alone you would most assuredly be 
turned out of your position.” 

She saw him shiver and turn pale, and she 
knew that she had struck the right chord. 

“Ti I told that you were here when the woman 
made her escape you would surely be implicated 
in it.” 

He was a man of impulee ; 

vulee now, 

“tI donot bring your fair name into this 
affair will you consent }> marry me?” he asked, 
hoarsely, 

Foran instant the question fairly took Beatrice’s 
breath away. She wag too wise to refuse him, ao 
she answered Yes,” She had nob the slightest 
intention of ever keeping her promise, 

Be was 20 overjoyed ab her promise that for a 
moment he almost fergot the thrilling accident 
on which ft hix He would have caught her 
hand, but she drew back. 

“You muet win my liking first,” she said, 
“ Remember, you are a stranger to me as yet.” 

“That is quite true,” he responded. “ Your 
will shall be my law. You sball guide me in all 
things.” 

He bowed to her behest. 

** Please take me beyond the gates quickly. No 
one must see me here,” 

There was nothing for bim but to obey. 

“Let me see you again soon,” he whispered, 
pleadingly. 

* Quite as soon as this matter blows over,” she 
answered ; bat she said to herself that he should 
never see her if she beheld him first, Beatrice 
made all haste to get away from the place, It 
was not until the huge stone structure was out of 
sight that she breathed a sigh of relfef. 

Two hours later, as she waa sitting at the 
table, one of the servants came hurriedly In with 
a telegram. Wyndham Powis broke the seal 
carelessly enough ; but as his eyes travelled over 
the contents a cry of rage broke from his lips. 

‘That fiend incarnate who tried to poison my 
Hester has escaped |!” he cried, ‘I will offer a 
thousand pounds reward for her capture—ay, 
five thousand! She shall be shown no mercy.” 

Mies Daly, who was sitting opposite them, 


Beatrice repeated her 


he acted on im- 


‘No doubt he Is on her track 





was quite as much exercised over the escape as he 
was, ° 


“ Such a dangerous creature to be at large!” 
she commented, “She eannot have got far away, 
Iam convinced. The warder of the county jall 
is too shrewd a man to suffer such o thing as this. 
long ere this, and if 
any man can track her down he cav. He is nota 
man to antagonise. He will move heaven and 
earth in order to fiad her, and put her back in 
that cell.” 

Bat up to midnight, when no trace of her 

be. found, people admitted their belief 
red that it would be mos} difficult to track her 
own. 

The sensation over the matter became more 
intense when it was rumoured that the warder 
himself waa to be arrested because of his failure 
to guard his prisoner, Comments were rife that 
the woman never could have made her escape so 
easily unless she had help from outside, 

Beatrice trembled. Would the warder betray 
her? She could only watch and wait—eell her- 
eelf as dearly as possibie. 

As the hours passed by, and no report came of 
the warder having betrayed her, the guilty girl 
breathed more freely. Had he intended to betray 
her, he would have given it out long ago to 
the public. The nextday, and the next, passed ; 
still he did not speak. 

“ He will forever hold bis peace,” thought Bea- 
trice. ‘My secret will be safe,” 

Then came the startling news of the warder’s 
sudden death. 

The secusation of being accessory to the 
woman's escape had been a shock to him, Ue 
had been carried to his bed, and nevor left it, 

They wondered why Beatrice was so bright 
and — ren next fay, although Hester seemed 
to be fa ore their very eyee. 

Though they scoured the whole country for the 
woman, yet they could not discover her where- 
abouts, Even the detectives; who had been 
offered such large sums, acknowledged that it was 
useless, She had vanished as completely as if the 
earth had opened and swallowed her. 

The doctor who was in attendance upon Heater 
waa very thoughtful when he saw his patient slak 
daily tnatead of rallying. Not even with the 
woman’s arrest did Hagelss reveal his identity. 
He thoughtit best to still leb the members of the 
household believe him to be a woman nurse, 
There seemed to be no more attempts to ad- 
minister any other drug to Heater. Even he 
relaxed his vigilance to some extent, 

Saddenly an event happened which threw the 
household into the greatest excitement. While 
they were at breakfast one morning they felt con- 
scious of an odour of escaping gas. Investigation 
proved that it was from the sick-room. It was 
discovered just in time to prevent fatal conse- 
quences. Of course it could only have been 
neglect, but had it not been discovered in the 
nick of tims ft would have caused Hester’s 
death, 

“Out of evil cometh good ’”’—sometimes—as 
the old proverb runs, for the action of the gas 
produced a violent retching of the stomach. The 
nexb moment all the Bago was expelled from 
the girl’s system, much to the doctor's delight, 
who arrived at that opportune moment. 

For the frst time in many a day Hester re- 
gsined consciousness. 

“Have I been ill?” she murmured, looking 
from one to the other, 

Wyndham Powis was too agitated to answer 


her. 

* T have bad such sirange dreams,” she mur- 
mured, 

She held out her hand to Beatrice. Ah! whab 
a thin, wasted little hand it was! It was gall 
and wormwood to Beatrice to take thé wasted 
little hand thus extended to her; but she did it 
with the grace habitual to her, 


“Tt Is indeed a happy day for us to see you 
yourself again in your home, my dear. 
Poor Lord Powis has. been one fairly bereft 
of reason since you were so unkind as to go off in 
thad fit of unconsciousness.” 

The impatient lover could not wait until those 
about him left the room, ere he took her in his 





Set fad eerrenne 8 paren ere te 


“Oh, Hester 1” he cried, “this is the happiest 
hour of my life! A few days more, and you will 
be able to be up and about; then we shall he 
wedded. I will wait no longer, Heaven has 
heard my prayer, and restored you to me. Itt 
had lost you, it would have broken my heart.” 

“ Would you have been so sorry if I died 1” 
she murmured, wonderingly. 

“More sorry than words can tell,’ he an- 
ewered. te 


’ 


at her eo anxiously, ‘‘ What is it that you would 
like me to do, Wyndham 3” 
‘I should like to have you marry me at once,” 


A tly eel 
A tiny flush rose to the white face. 
“Would it not be better to wait until—until 


* No,” replied ; “delays are dangerous. 
We have put it offtoo long already, Hester. I am 
growing impatient, this is the day 
originally set for our wedding ; don't you re- 
mer Oa it be possible, Wyndham ¢” she fed 

an it 
in a weak, faltering voice, ‘“ Why, that was long 
weeks ago! ”. 

Aen 

f ve I been ere all t 294 

" Yes,’’ he Ardcrnca go: bowe have been so un- 
fortunate, Bub that will soon be over now. To 
return to my question, Hester—do not avoid it, 
Won’t you let me send for the registrar to per- 
form the marriage ceramony ? ” 

"Oh, Wyndham |” she cried. “Let us waib 
afew days. I—I—have heard that. those who 
marry on their sick-bed rarely ever recover from 
their illness,” 

‘*Oh, nonsense! I am not superstitious.” 

© T am willing to stand the consequences if you 
are,” said Hester. 

‘** Then I say, let the ceremony be performed 
at once,” 

aes abood by them, listening with bated 
brea 

If they had bud glanced at her for a second 
her face would have been a revelation to them. 

Ib was well for their peace of mind that they 
did not, 

Beatrice said to herself that, plan as they 
might, she would foil them ; no marriage should 
take place if is was within the power of human 
being to prevent it, 

She left the room quietly, and hurried out 
into the open alr. The breath that passed her 
lips seemed like » fire from a furnace. 

She clenched her hands until the pink nails 
cub the tender flesh. She did nod even feel it, 
She had bye = epoca eta 
fate seemed to hang over the an 
her ; and her net attempt had meted ver 
giving her rival 2 new lease of life, even when ib 
was at such a low ebb, 

And now Hester was to wed Wyndham Powis. 

How could she bear it? She could not stand 
by calmly and see the man she loved made the 
husband of another. It would drive her mad— 


ee, mad. 

’ How could she prevent it? She was at her wits’ 
end to determine. ‘ Where there is a will there 
is a way,” she had often heard. , 

At that moment she saw one of the servants 
hurrying down the path with a letter in his hand. 
She knew what it was; ah, yes, she knew—ib 
was for the registrar. She caught her breath 
with a great gasp. She must prevent that letter 
from reaching him at all hazards... _ 


“CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Tue servant hurriedly approached the spot 
where Beatrice stood, with a letter for the regis- 
trar in his hand, 
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Quick as thought, she decided upon a course} “I ok, cothonsh Ay a nob wish to see me} The registrar has been called away, and will not 
of action. about an % important,” he replied. return before it is time for me to leave.” 

**Johnaon,” she said, ot | take great pains {n delivering your Hester looked at him with startled eyes, 


se qeitey to the 


‘fare you ina great hurry 
Yea, miss,” he answered ; ‘‘ but if there is 
anything that I can do for you, I do not think 
tmaaseter would care if I took a moment or two of 
his time.” 


“T havea pain in my head, but I do not 
want the f to know it; they might w 
about it more than was necessary. Do you think 
aera see chemist’s a moment 

wad F - I would hold your letter until you 


He hesitated a moment. The chemist’s shop 
was fully a mile distant. 
“You shall have this for your trouble,” said 
handing him sovereign. The man’s 
es sparkled ; it was certainly an inducement. 
“IT will go the errand for you, miss,” he said, 
He was about to put the letter fn his breast- 
pocket, when Beatrice held out her hand for it, 
"T will {t for you,” she said, in her sweet- 
est tone ; without a moment’s thought the 
man handed it to her. She eat quite motionless 
until he was out of sight, then quick as a flash 
she sprung to her feet and hurried to the house. 
Gainkn her room, she closed the door quickly, 
The letter was carefully sealed, but that made 
little or no difference to Beatrice. She knew 
well how to om the letter, even though it was 
sealed, On desk was a little spirit-lamp, 
which she used for putting sealing-wax on her 


dainty notes, 
ighting ib, she placed a small cup of water 
over it, and held it there until it boiled ; then 
she the letter over the steam until the back 
it curled up and opened slowly. 

An instant more and she had drawn the note 
from the envelope, and was eagerly perusing its 
contents, - 

It was but « short note, begging the gentleman 
to come to them without delay to atom the 


ceremony ; adding, that ¢ business 
called W. away fora fortnight, and unless 
he should respond to the summons within an 


tightly 
read the note, An ugly smile played about her 
lips for a moment, the colour came and went on 


her face, her brows darkened, 
“T think you will have to away withoud 
marrying your sweetheart,” Yl sneered. 


Hastily tearing the letter into shreds, she 
crushed it between her hands, 

“Why should I be tortured with his love 
for her #” she cried. “It maddens me, and is 


Taking a blank piece of from her 
writing- she folded it ies it inside 
a2 envelope. 

“The gentleman will think when he secs 
this, that his correspondent has forgotten to 
inclose the letter that he had intended for him. 
Not knowing from whom it came, he will wait 
* — — MWondhena again, and while 

e fs waiting, Powis will be obli 

to bid adieu to his fair Hester.” wn 
She waited in the grounds for some time ere 
the servant made his appeatance from the 
chemist’s, He came at.last. To her surprise 
ehe saw as Sieine eee with him, and 
& nearer ce m to be the registrar. 
The eee of Aika splom Beektion can better bes 
imagined than described. 

“I met the gentleman close at hand,” said 
the servant, as reached her side ; “and he 
said when [ told that I had a letter for 
him ; ‘Pl just step round there with you.’” 

While they were speaking, Beatrice gained 
something like her old coraposure, A bold 
thought occurred te her then and there; she 
must prevent him from entering the house at 
all hazards, 

“I am sorry that every one is away,” she 
sald, smiling her sweetest upon the 2 heong 

I presume you were not expected. Powls 


message,” said Beatrice, feeling that every 
moment he stood there was like an hour to her. 

He wondered what made the young girl so 
quiet. 

After a moment's conversation he passed on, 
Tt was not until he was quite {out of sight that 
Beatrice drew her breath freely. She knew, 
however, that the danger was not yet over. If 
Wyndbam Powis waited « ressonable time for the 
registrar to come she well knew that he would 
inquire of the servant to learn the cause of the 
delay. That she must guard againet ab all 


de, 
Again a lucky thought came to her; she 
would send Johnson, the servant, upon ano ber 
errand, 
She was quite right in her surmise, Soon 
after the man gone’ Wyndham Powis 


appeared. 
‘I am looking for Johnson, one of the ser- 
vants,” he sald, anxiously. 

“I am afraid you are just in time to miss 
him,” said Beatrice, ‘‘ he has just been sent on 
an errand.” 

“T¢ wes for me,” said Wyndham Powls. “I 
sent him tothe registrar’s, He should have been 
back long ere this, if he had attended to it.” 

“He did return,” said Beatrice, “ and I believe 
that the housekeeper or some one sent him some- 
where else.” 

"I wonder if he found the registrar in? I told 
the fellow to re to me,” 

** He did not,” said Beatrice, 

Wyndham Powis’s regret at the gentleman’s 
absence knew no bounda, 

“You caunot realise what this means to me, 
Beatrice,” he said, brokenly, “' for I am obliged 
to start almost immediately for France, My 
business may detain mo there a fortnight— 
perhaps even longer.” 

* We should never complain against fate,” safd 
Beatrice ; ‘it wae not to be that the wedding 
should take place before you go, I am sorry to 
eay.” ‘ 

“So it seems,” he responded. “And there is 
a terrible weight on my heart in consequence. 
I do not mind telling you that I am fearful lest 
something should happen to Hester.” 

** What could happen to her?” said Beatrice, 
attempting to reassure him. 

“One never knows,” he responded, “ what 
may happen next, When a woman would do 
such a cruel thing as to attempt to take the life 
of a sweet young creature like Hester she would 
not hesitate at any crime. I feel confident of 
that, Besides, you know as well as I do, that 
the woman is still at large, and she has a terrible 


** That need not have any significance, dear,” 
he said, **Do not think_about it. Itis not a 
case of postponed marriage, you know,” 

** It is very like 1t, Wyndham,” she persisted, 
“We set the time for the marriage, but we caa- 
not get the ceremony performed.” 


He emiled reassuringly. 
“ Hope deferred always thakes one have that 
feeling. Do not let it trouble you, dear,”’ 


* Perhaps it is better that our marriage should 
not take place until you return; I will be 
stronger then.” 

“You will be entirely well then, my darling!’ 
he declared. 

She looked at him with her large troubled 


es, 
iat I hope I shall get well, Wyndham,” she said, 
** because you wish it so much.” 

** Don’t you wish it as much as me, Hester?” 
he asked, earnestly, 

She seemed lost in thought a moment before 
she answered,— 

"Yes; when one is young one does not like 
to die, I—TI have everything to live for.” 

“So you have, my darling!” he answered, 
warmly, ‘I could never exist without you. If 
anything happened to you it would kill me!” 

Were his words prophetic ? 


———— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Wrnxpuam Powts emilingly took leave of his 
eweetheart soon after, while in reality the heart 
that beat in his bosom was as heavy as lead. 

He dared not let her know of his forebodings, 
lest they should terrify her, That must be guarded 
against at all hazards. 

“ Nurse Huggins will remain « little longer to 
look after you, although I believe there is really 
no need of her services, you will continue to im- 
prove so rapidly.” 

She looked up into his face to see ff he really 
meant ft, He did not dare to unfold to his fair 
Hester just then that the nurse was a detective 
in disguise. Her fear would have been so great 
there would be no knowing where it all would 
end. 

-He tore himself away from Heater at last, and 
hurried from ths house with a prayer on his lips 
that all might be well with ber when he re- 
turned, 

The leave he took of Beatrics was a very 
hasty one, and during the fleeting moments that 
his hand clasped hers all he could speak about 
was Hester, and her sacred promise to look after 
her—which he reminded her of over and over 





spite against her |’ 

** She could not attempt to molest her again,” 
said Beatrice, reassuringly, ‘‘now that her 
fancied injury has been avenged.” 
“Tonly wish to Heaven that I could feel aa 
sure as you do upon that subject,” he answered, 
gloomily. “Beatrice,” he sald, suddenly, ‘‘I 
will leave her in your charge. Will you promise 
me that you will look after her!” 

She started violently, giving him a quick, 
searching look. Could it be that he suspected 
her? Ah! surely not, ’ 
** Yee,” she answered in a low, hoarse voice, 
She knew that his suspicion would be aroused 
at once if she were to make any other answer to 
his query. 

“ Beatrice, your kind promise has lifted a 
weight from my heart,” he sald, in a low, grate- 
ful voice, 

Beatrice looked up at him quite suddenly. 
Could he suspect her ? 

After a few moments’ further conversation 
Wyndham Powis took leave of the girl and went 
into the house, where he found Hester awaiting 
him in the library. 

©] shall make a very pale bride, Wyndham,” 
she whiepered. 

He took the little hand in his, and sald, 


gravely,— 
"*I feel that we wil! not be able to have the 





was called away hurriedly. I thiuk I heard some- 
effect,” 





again, until the blood fairly boiled in her veine. 

It was strange that it did not occur to Beatrice 

to keep an eye on Nurse Huggins, the quiet figure 

in black who moved about the place with such a 

soft, noiseless tread. 

" Has he gone?” whispered Hester, faintly, 

attempting to clasp Beatrice’s band. 

To her surprise, Beatrice drew angrily back, 

crying, haughtily,— 

“You act like a baby. When a man hae 

business to atteud to is it very likely that he 

can neglect it to suit the whim of a foolish girl 

like——”’ 

‘Do not speak so harshly to me,” whispered 

Hester. 

“Harsh! Humph ! I am trying to talk a little 

sense into your head, if I can.” 

Hester shivered. The harsh words, and still 

harsher tones seemed to cut into her very heart, 
ving her deeply-——beyond words. 

epee be offended with me, Beatrice,” she 

whis . “I know that I am weak and foolish ; 

but I am trying hard to conquer it. I will be 

more like myself in afewdays, Do not get angry 

with me; it grieves me 50.” 

“ You are easily grieved, J should say,” sneered 

Beatrice, 

The tone In which the remark waz made caused 

the sick girl to open her eyes in wonder. 

Yor the firet time in her life Hester realised that 

Beatrice was not speaking av kindly to her as she 





ceremony performed at present, my darling! 


might. 
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* I have wearied you greatly,” she said, with 
avigh; “no wonder you fegl tired of the tazk, If 
ever the opportunity is mine to pay you back for 
your loog hours of labour how gladly I will do so, 
Beatrice |” 

A spasm of intense anger broke over Beatrice’s 
face, This was indeed heaping coals of fire upon 
her guilty head. For a moment she could not 
find eufficient words in which to answer her; her 
tongue seemed to cleave to the roof of her mouth, 

‘or an instant it almost oceurred to her that 
Hester suspected her, But no; that was 
impossible. She thought how true were the 
words, ‘ A guilty conscience needs no accuser.’ 

The conversation came to an end at that 
moment, for Nurse Huggins bad silently entered 
and had "taken up ber position at the foot of the 
conch, 

“he doctor is here to see you for the last 
time,’’ said the nurse. ‘“ He thinks you willim- 
prove ro rapidly hereafter that you will have no 
need of him,’ 

"TJ thiok he saye that 
Hester, faintly. 

ONS ; helsin earnest in his remark,” 
rep ** You are beyond nesding hia.” 

7 was gall and wormwood to Beatrice to see 
how even the servants were delighted to hear that 
Hester was improving. She could not let them 
know what her feelings were upon the subject— 
not even Miss Daly guessed how vindictive was 
the heart of Beatrice toward the girl lying so 
helpless before her. 

All that they could talk about at the house was 
the recovery of Hester and their hopes of captur- 
ing Ann Reardon. 

The night of Wyndham’s departure passed like 
many another night. Bub ere the next day 
lawned, the whole country for miles around was 
electrified by the news that the beautiful Hester 
had been spirited away during the night. 

The excitemeut which this intelligence caused 
can better be imagined than described, 

All the facte of the case had been carefully 
kept from Lord Pelham, He knew nothing of 
Hester’s terrible illness since her removal to the 
country, nor did he know of the circumstances of 
Ann Rear jon’s arrest, and all that had happened 
after, Affairs of great importance had detained 
him, and in the frequent letters which Beatrice 
wrote him no mention had been made of the dis- 
treseing events which had taken place. 

Having finished his business Lord Pelham re- 
turned at once. His heart was eo consumed with 
anxiety concerning Hester that he resolved to 
take a ran into the country to see for himself how 
she was progressing. 

When he arrived there he found everybody in 
great trouble Miss Daly was very nervous when 
she heard that Lord Pelham was in the little 
siiting-room calling for her. 


to encourage me,” said 


was the 





How could she tell him*a!l that bad occurred ? 
She nerved herseli for the ordeal 
Almost the first question he asked was after 


Hester. Miss Daly noticed that, and her heart 

grew heavy within her. She said to herself that 

he certaiuly thought more of her than of Beatrice, 

words as gentle as she could commend she 
old him the truth. 

Lord Pelham listened like one tur med to stone. 
Why anyone ehould wish to teke the life of that 
fair, sweet young girl he could not comprehend. | 
He was almost distracted when Mise Daly reached 
the last of her narrative, dieclosing the terrible | 





fact of Heeter’s sudden disappearance from their | 
roidat. 

She almost feared that the old gentleman would 
go mad then and there, the knowledge affected | 
him so, 

Then her worst fears were realised, She felt 
intuitively, although the old lord had not ad- | 
mitted the fact, that he looked upon Hester as | 
his grand-daughter, It was she, aud not Beatrice, 
who would inherit the Pelham millions. 

He called at once for all the servants, to des- 
patch them, each in a different direction, to find 
her if possible. 

Before noon notices were placed all around the 
country in every direction, offering a reward for 
the discovery of the whereabouts of Hester—a 


inal 





sum so large that it was almost a fortune in 
itself. 


When Beatrice heard that Lord Pelham was in 
the house she donned her prettiest gown, and 
burried downstairs to greet him, 

The courteous old gentleman greeted her kindly. 
Lord Pelham felt sorry for the beautiful girl 
whose hopes he had raixed, 

Beatrice bit her lip in vexation. She did not 
show her chagrin; she talked to him of Hester, 
and how distracted she was over the occurrence, 
aseuriog Lord Pelham thav she had done al) she 
could to trace Hester, 

“ What a dreadful blow this will be to Wynd- 
bam !” be groaned. 

“] think we will find her long before he re- 
turns,” sald Beatrice, casting a malevolent glance 
at the old gentleman's bowed head. 

"It must be that the woman who escaped from 
the gaol has made away with her.” 

At the foot of the large rambling orchard was 
a deep mill-stream, Lord Pelham ordered that 
this shou!d be dragged immediately. 

He could see the men at their ae from the 
porch where he was pacing up and down 

Suddenly he saw them stop, as though they 
had found something ; then he saw oue of the 
men coming with something in his hand, 
Beatrice was beside him when the man ap- 
proached, 

“Oh, see! that is 
she cried, 

The man laid them down abt Lord Pelham’s 
eet, 


Hester's hat and ecarf |” 


“We found this tangled among the weeds at 
the bottom of the mill-stream,” besiid, “We 
dragged the pond as far as we could, to see if we 
could find anything else ; but a balf-mile further 
we were obliged to stop, as the water deepens 
into a bottomless pool, At this point all search 
was useless,” 

Lord Pelham covered his eyes with his hand, a 
deep groan breaking from his lips. 

“You think that the body of the young girl 
went down into the pool?” he asked, with white, 
eet lips. 

“It would appear so, sir,” responded the man, 

Lord Pelham said no more, He bowed his 
head on his hands, and eat in that position fer so 
long that Beatrice grew frightened. 

She called to him at length ; and when he did 
not anewer, she hurried over to his side, and 
ey him gently by the shoulder. 

At the touch she recoiled with a cry of horror, 
shrieking out, — 

"Ob, Mies Daly, come here quickly—quickly ! 
Lord Pelham is dead |’ 

She stood like a statue carved in marble, and 
watched him for a moment ; then her lips moved. 

“The Pelham wealth is mine now!” she mut- 
tered. “Who is there now to contradict me 
when I proclaim myself to the world as the heiress 
to the Pelham millions! With Hester out of the 
way, and Lord Pelham dead, my way is clear to 
a fortune, and—and—to win the love of the man 
whom I adore !” 


(To be continued.) 








In one of the Canary Islands there is a tree of 
the laurel family that raine down occasionally, 
in the early morning, ® copious shower of tears, 
or water drope, from its tufted foliage. This 
water often collecta at the foot of the tree and 


| forms a kiod of pond, from which the inbabi- 


tants of the neighbourhood can supply them- 
selves with a drinkable beverage that is abso- 
lutely fresh and pure, 

PaPER can now be hung on the wall by ma- 
chinery. The dévice has a rod on which a roll 
of paper is placed, and a paste reservoir with a 
feeder placed so as to engage the wrong side of 


| the paper. The end of the paper is fastened to 


the bottom of the wall, and the machine started 
up the wall, being held in place by the operator. 
When the top of the wall is reached the operator 
pulls a string, which cuts the paper off from the 
roll. 








“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser- 
vation.” A Practical Treatise on Baldness, Greynesa, 
Superfinous Hair, &. 40 Post-free six stamps, 
from Dr. HORN, Hair § Bournemouth, 





GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya 
careful . plication of ‘the properties of wellselected 
r. Epps has provided for our breakfast and supper 
. Selicataly flavoured beverage which may save a 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
saidhe of diet that a constitution may be gradual! 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to pS 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by ourselves 
well fortified with pure aod a proper 
frame." —C fvil Service Gazette. z 
Made simply with cme Std Sold only in 
packets and x lb, y Gancers, “abelled thus :— 


JAMES EPPS & Go., poe hom aie nt Chemists, 
Makers of Epps’s Cocoaine or Cocoa Nib-Extract >—A 
thin beverage of full Fee with many beneficially taking 


of tea. 

TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 
show m4 carefully rd by every Moylan Wa Beat Sent 

a star 
Appt “uD, Fy, Graham iond, London, 8. "Plekes 








Show this to some Woman. 


I will send a valuable, paneer mtn gd ue — 
esting book which ey woman w ve. 
Contains important — confidential advice, — tells 
how to keep hoalthy and avoid the anxieties so distress- 
ing toall Sent free, securely emg, ~ one ix BALL, 
cover pos .— Address, Professor R 
Carburton House Carburton Street, ladies 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY wi 
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Extraction, Sle ne tg o Tietts 


arora ence NERVINE 


TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
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eaten H, Mysne. 


OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS. 


Are twice as cacious as any others, and always 
quickly | ‘catainly ase Pheece ny yen mero to Stoel 
and Penn; women, 

Post free for 14 and ay slampe fom Tomas Orrey, 
Cheroist, Burton-on-Trent, mention Lonpan 
Rivaper. 


Wanted immediately (everywhere), Trust- 
worthy Persons Ae 7 yess SEX. Veet on y rae 
stant, and well paid.—For ply, 5s & oboe 








addressed env: lope. Evans, 
Merchauts, Birmingham. 





INDIARUBBER STAMPS 
Ce cfc, ed Pans Perper, 
( Postage Sd. extra. This price inoludes 





J. BERKLEY. LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM 


GREY WAITER 
RECROOCEIRG. 


( REGISTERED.) 
Stains Grey Hair, Whiskers, 
Eyebrows any shade desired. 
Does not stain the Skin. Is 
copies in a few minutes. It 
Harmless, Washable, Last- 
ae and Restores the Colour 
to the Root, making detection 
impossible;andis ge Rod 
the Cleanest and Best 
Stain in the World, No. 1, 
Light Brown ; No, 2, Golden ; 
No. 3, Dark Brown; No. 4, 
Black. Sent secret ’ packed, 
by post, Is. 3d., 2s, 8d., 38. 8d. 
5a., and 10s. 
MenroaL CeRTIricaTe SEN? WITH BACH BOTTLE. 
Write for unsolicited Testimonials. 


M. LEIGH & CRAWFORD, 31, BROOKE ST., HOLBORN, LONDON,E.6. 
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CHoLLy Masner (to the photographer): “ Be 
FACETIA. sure and show the collar pa eye glass, and don’p SIXTY YEARS’ | For 
— : forget to give the cane the correct pose.” Photo- SUCCESS, | Indigestion, 


Wuew man doesn’t know enough to make a 
living his wife always says he is too hcnest to 
succeed. 

Arter THe Wautz —She: ‘* Fond of dancing 1”’ 
He: ga otly 1” She: “Why don’t you 


Suz: “I don’t think you were really anxious 
to hear me sing.” He (earnestly): ‘Indeed I 
was, Ihad never heard you before.’ 

See: “My faceis my fortune.” He: ‘Iam 
sorry. I could never marry a woman whose 
fortune was all settled on herself.” 

Sur: “She is doing her best to fascinate that 
widower, Of course he has considerable means,” 
ath ata acta the means justify the 


Hioxs : ‘‘ Smeddle always speaks well of every- 
pn of Wicks : ‘Mere force of habit. He 
worked at cutting out tombstone epitaphs for 
several years,” 

“*Szo! Miss Mary, dey tell me dat you shall 
tell my gharacter by my handt |” ‘* Well, to begin 
joer a a German——” “ Ach! it is von- 


PROBABLY @ man never feels so small as when 
his wife comes to him and says: “My dear, 
Johnny can’t wear your cast-off clothes any more, 
They’re too small for him.” 

* Won't you take this seat !” said the gentle- 
man in the car, rising aed lifting his hat. ‘' No, 
thank you,” said the girl with the skates over he: 
arm. ‘‘ I’ve been skating, and I'm tired sitting 
down.” 

Toe Tracuer: “* When a woman's husband 
dies, Patsie, what is she called?” ‘A widder.” 
“ And when a man’s wife dies, what do we call 
him?” “A wid-out-her, mum,” said Patsie, 
after some thought. 

Sue: ‘‘ Theatres ought to be arranged with 
the women all on one side and the men on the 
other.” He: “Why!” She: “So that when 
men go out between the acts they can tramp on 
each other’s toes,” ‘ 

‘* | waRDcy think,” sald the lawyer, “ that you 
can get a separation from your wife on account of 
her making a of th things at the 
dog.” “But,” said the man with the rd 
look and the black eye, “every time she throws 
at the dog she hits me,” 

Miss Passes (aged forty): "I wish to see a 
bonnet.” French Milliner : “ For yourself, mees?” 
Miss Passee: “ Yes,” french Milliner: “ Marie, 
run downstairs and get me ze hats for ze ladies 
re: eighteen and twenty-five years,” Bonnet 
80: . 

THE great actor looked very much offended, 
“These people must be barbarians!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ What makes you think that?” “TI 
have been at this place three hours and nobody 
knows whoTam.” “How can you tell?” “I 
haven’t had any requests for a paes to the show,” 

A tapy when showing a tleman over her 
grounds the other day was asked by him: “ Does 
not this plant belong to the begonia family ?” 
"The begonia family!” answered his hostess, 
bridling up. ‘* Certainly not, sir; it is ours and 
always has been.” 

“THERe goes a man who makes a lot of money 
by — a restaurant, and only charging half- 
a-guinea for a ticket good for ten dinnerr.” 
Where is there any profit In such a low rate as 
that?” “ Well, you see, no one ever goes back 
for a second dinner.” 

“ Awp you asked her father for her hand?” 
“Yes.” ‘Was he violent?" “Very. He said 
I must bean idiot to think of such a thing.” 
“What did you reply?” “I told him that of 
course he knew his own family better than I did, 
but that I was willing to take my chances.” 

it was at a crowded reception the other night, 
and they sat on the stairs in a shady spot. “What 
® mob,” he said; “just listen to the roar ! 
Aren't ™ glad that you’re not being squeezed 
0 death down there?” “ Yes,” she murmured, 
demurely, down there,” And he took the hint. 












Headache, , 
Biliousness, 

Constipation, 
Sea Sickness. 


grapher: ‘Certainly not, Now, hold steady. 
All right! It’s done, sir.” Cholly: “Done, is 
it? Are you quite sure you have taken the best 
side of my head!" Photographer : ‘‘ Quite sure, 
sir, I took the outside,” 

A Scoron visitor to the Carlyles, in Cheyne- 
row, was much struck with the sound-proof room 





INVALUABLE 














which the sage had contrived for himself in the |} p...5 1995, For Lapres. 
attic, lighted from the top, and where no sight or Le NI 
sound from outside cou penetrate. “ My certes, G. Whelpton & Son, 3, Crane Ct., Fleet St., ow 














this is fine,” cried the old friend, with uncon- 
scious sarcasm ; “here ye may write and study 
all the rest of your life, and no human beingbe| DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE ? 
one bit the wiser,” 
“Your wife’s just meb with an accident “ ” 
Wilkins,” a om man who rushed into the bar: KAP UTI NE cures instantly. 
lour, “ ran over adog-while riding her 7 
Bicycle, and they’ve carried her to the hospital.” Enclose stamped addressed envelope to " K.,” 
The man sitting in the corner rose to his feet ex- | Karormve, Lrp., Huppsnsvix1), for free samplea 
citedly, and his face turned pale, “Did you | With name of nearest agent. 
— he asked, in a trembling voice, ‘‘ whether 
was a liver.coloured, fox-terrier dog, with two | 
white spots on his fore-shoulder, or not?” 4/= SEWING MACHINE 4) = 
Tue late Father Healey, who was a celebrated , PATENTED No. 45157. 
wit, was looking over the library of a well-known > oO. i 4 EME TORR LION 
brewer in Dublin. Taking up one of the books. | j rin TU ch will bear com: 


parison with that of other 
xp machines costing higher 
prices. Rutirely made of 
metal, with steel aud plated 
fittings. It works at great. 
speed. It has no complica 


**Ah!” he gaye, “I see you have such-and- 

such a book here,” naming the book. “Oh,” | 
says the brewer, “ that’s an old friend of mine.” | 
" Also,” says Father Healey, “I see you have | 














! io lik other machines 
another book here,” naming the book. “ Another | tlom: tke | other snctines 
old friend,” Bays the brewer. “' Well,” says the | fo be karat, Howes, ie 
cleric, “its easy to see you don’t cut your old | (Sata ne: Bobbing No trouble, Bo 
friends !" . “ and is everywhere super 

= seding the old-fashioned 
troublesome machines. Lia 
well, It wilt do th 


works fine or coarse materials equally as 
family dressmaking, &c, Seut Carriage Paid tor 4s 


May walk perfectly straight and with the'greatest ease | for Ss. 61, Extra Needles, 6d. and Is. per packet Write for Pros 
by arin Pemaee Looe Boors. No hideous boota or | Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the Machines at wor) 


unsightly irons. Write fi blet.—L. R. PINET, | 4%7e— 
Boot and Shoo, Bureau, 64, Bamners Street, Oxford SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Street, London. $4 Dept., 31, BROOKE ST., HOLBORN, LONDON, E.c. 


CALVERT’S 


CARBOLIC PREPARATIONS 


Are the Original and Only Reliable. 


LAME PEOPLE 


éd.; two 



















CARBOLIC OINTMENT. * 


Unequalled as a Remedy for Skin Ailments, Piles, Throat Culds, Neuralgic and Rheumatic 
Pains, Stings, Earache, Cuts, Sores, Burns, &c.—Large Pots, 13}d. each, 





CARBOLIC TOOTH POWDER AND TOOTH PASTE. 


Have the largest sale of any Dentifrices, most effective for preserving the Teeth and 
strengthening the Gums. Useful to prevent infection, by inhalation.—6d, 1s., and 1s. 6d. 
Tins ; 6d., 1s,, and 1s. 6d, Pots. 





CARBOLIG TOILET SOAP AND PRICKLY HEAT SOAP. 


Pure Antiseptic Soaps for the Skin and Coraplexion, and help to prevent coviagion. After 
cycling and other out-door exercise they are especially beneficial, 1s. 6d. 3-Tablet Boxes 
6d. and Is. Bars. 3 m os oe 


PREVENT FEVERS BY USING 
CALVERT’S CARBOLIC POWDER 


to destroy all noxious or infectious odours from Closets or offensive refuse. 
The Powder is guaranteed to contain 15 per cent. of Calvert’s No, 5 Carbolic—the STRONGEST 
Disinfectant known—and is sold in 6d., 1s, and 1s, 6d. Dredgers. 








Can be obtained at most Chemists, Stores, &c., or 1s. worth and upwards 
post free for value. 


BUVERS ARE WARNED against inferior imitations, which are numerous, 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET POST FREE on APPLICATION. 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 


AWARDED 76 GOLD AND SILYER MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 
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SOCIETY, STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tur reception which the Queen will hold in — er 


the ball-room at Buckingham Palace on the 
night of Monday, June 21st, is to be a strictly 
formal function, and it will be confined almost 
exclusively to home and foreign Royalties, the 
Corps Diplomatique, Ministers of State, and the 
personages of the Court, There will be a Royal 
banquet before the reception, 

A NEW set of State harness which will cost 
about eleven hundred pounds, is being made for 
the six cream-coloured horses which are to draw 
the Queen’s carriage in the procession of June 
220d. The present seb used for these horses was 
manufactured shortly after the Queen’s marriage, 
aud replaced the gorgeous trappings which were 
made for George LV. 

Tae Queen’s Birthday is to be celebrated in 
London on Wednesday, May 26th, on which day 
the Prince of Wales will dine with Lord Salisbury, 
who is to entertain the Ambassadors and Foreign 
Ministers at his house in Arlington-street. 
“ Fall-dress”’ banquets will be given by all the 
Ministers, by the Great Officers of the Household, 
and by the Duchess of Buccleuch, and Lady 
Salisbury is to havea “Birthday” reception av 
the l’oreign Office, which will be attended by all 
the members of the Royal Family who are then 
fa London. 

Tux springtime is lovely at Sandringham, and 
the advent there of Prince and Princess Charles 
of Denmark is eagerly looked for, The Princess 
and Princess Victoria have done some cycling, 
the former royal lady ridings tricycle, In all 
things their lives have been those of country 
ladles, their Royal Highnesses knowing porsonally 
the people on the estate and taking deep interes» 
in thelr welfare, They walk a great deal, too, 
when in the country, and wear the quietest, and 
neatest and most practical of skirts and coats 
built for them by Redfera ; indeed the Princess 
of Wales and her daughters as attired by Red- 
fern may be said to have {uaugurated the fashion 
of coats and skirte which is now one of our 
perennia! national institutions. 

Wuen the Princess of Wales goes to Denmark 
in August there is to be one of the largest family 
satherings at Bernstorff that has taken place 
since the late Tsar, the Duke and Duchess of 
Fife, and the present Tsar were there some four 
years ago, The Princess of Wales and Princess 
Victoria intend to make a lengthened stay there, 
and iv is in consequence of this that the visit 
they had intended making this spring has been 
postponed, ‘he Dowager Emprees of Russia, 
the Tsarewitch, the Duke and Duchess of Cum- 
berland and their family, and in all probability 
the King of Greece and Prince George will be 
included in the party. It may even be that the 
Duke and Duchess of York may be among Prince 
and Princess Charles’ visitors in their Danish 
home, 

Tur Thanksgiving Service ab the west front of 
St, Paul's Cathedrai on Tuesday, June 22nd, is 
to occupy only twenty minutes altorsther. The 
Are. bishops of Canterbury, York, aud Armagh, 
the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Oxford, 
the Dean of Windsor, and the Dean, Canons, 
and other clergy on the foundation of the 
Cathedra! will receive the Queen at the west 
front, together with an immense choir. A tem- 
porary organ isto be placed on one side of the 
flight of steps, and there will be a full orchestra. 
The musical part of the service will be rendered 
by the united choirs of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

Weatminster Abbey, St. George's Chapel, Wind- 
gor, and the Chapel Royal, St. James's, with 
some eslected voices from other charch choirs, 
There will be a special prayer and the ordinary 
thanksgiving collecte, besides an anthem, and 
the Ze Deum is to be sung, elther to a new 
setting by Dr. Martin or to the setting which 
was used with great effect at the Jubilee 
Service in Westminster Abbey in June, 1837. 
The Bishop of London and the Dean of St. Paui’s 
will probably read the prayers, and the Primate 
is to give the Benediction. It is doubtful 
whether there will be any address. The National 
Anthem will be sung at the conclusion of the 
service, as the Queen's carriage moves slowly off 
owards the Mansion House, 


Tue average edition of a book is about 1,000 
copies. 

Onty two men in every 100 fn the British 
Army are over six feet in height. 

A man six feet high standing on level ground 
can only see objects on the same level three 
aud a quarter miles distant, 

Tuere are fully 1,000 tons of piping of 
various kinds in a big Atlantic liner. The 
condensers will pump up at least 50,000 tons 
of cool water a day. The furnaces will con- 
sume no less than 7,500,000 cuble feet of air 
an hour. The boiler tubes, if placed in a 
straight line, would stretch nearly ten miles, 
and the condenser tubes more than twenty- 
five miles. The total number of separate 
pieces of steel in the main structure of the ship 
is not less than 40,000. The number of rivets 
is not far short of 1,250,000. 





GEMS. 


Tose who never retract their opinions love 
themselves more than they love truth, 

Tug truth may be buried, bub this world is 
too small tc make a grave deep enough to 
hold it. 

Praiss is a skilful, hidden and delicate flat’ 
which satisfies difterently him who gives it 
him who receives it, 

Goon luck is the willing handmaid of upright, 
energetic character and conscientious observance 
of duty. 

Aut the sighs and supplications in the world 
will not bring wisdom to the heart chat fills it- 
self with folly every day, or mercy to the s0 
that alnks fteelf in sin, or usefulness and honour 
to the life that wastes iteelf in vanity and 
inanity. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Savoury Mincsyp Mourron.—May be produced 
from the following recipe: Chop an onion finely 
aad fry till a Ught brown. Mince the mutton 
you wish to use, free ib from skin and fat, sift 
over it some powdered sweet herbs, and mix all 
with che onion. Moisten the mince with a little 
good gravy ; season it with black pepper, and 
dredge with flour. Put a layer of mashed potato 
ab the bottom of o pie-diah, in which place the 
minced mutton, with a thin layer of potato over 
the top and bake for half an hour. 


A Dexicious Dxzsszrt.—Whip one pint of 
cream light, then drain it well, Beat the yolke 
of four eggs light, put {a a saucepan a generous 
cup of maple syrup, stir in the beaten yolks, and 
place over the fire, Stir until the mixture be- 
comes hob and the eggs thicken the syrup : take 
from the fire at once and stand the pan in a dish 
of ice-water an‘ beat the mixture with an “ag 
beater unti! it is light and cold ; then gently 
with it the whipped cream. Put this mixture 
into a packed freezer, cover closely, and let it stand 
in a cold place three or four hours, 


Eecs A LA GoLtpEN op.—Three hard-boiled 
eggs, half a cup of milk on a level teaspoonful of 
flour, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, three 
shakes of white pepper, three pieces of: toast. 
Remove the yolks of the eggs, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and wp A warm if convenient, Pat 
the butter into the chafing dish, and when'melted 
add the flour and rub until smooth; add the 
milk, stir until creamy ; then add the salt and 
pepper and the hard-boiled whites, which have 
previously been chopped fine. Stir until heated, 
thea spread over the toast, press the yolks 
through a vegetable press over them, and serve 





h at once, 





Brusss1s has a clock which is wound up by the : 


wind, and never by human hands. 

Art the bottom of the deep seas the water is 
only a few degrees above the freezing point. 

Tux latest merry-go-round has bicycle saddles, 
handle-bars, and pedals fastenened to a circuler 
frame, the riders propelling it themselves, 

TaRRe are no orphan ry op in Australia, 
Every destitute orphan child is sent to a private 
family at the expense of the State, and main- 
tained until he or she fs fourteen years of age. 


A wew use has been found for diamonds, in 


heir shooting. The cub 


s 
i 


stranger who crosses his threshold and claims 
protection any favour he may ask, even at the 
risk of his own life. Yet, apart from this, he is 
cruel and revengeful, never forgiving a wrong, 
and retaliating at the first opportunity, 

Tux latest photographic invention 
form of a complete miniature appara’ 
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must have fallen, 

Execrnicrry can travel faster than 
miles in a second—or, in other words, ins 
requiring twenty minutes to go around the 
once, messages recently sent from London, f 
can make the journey eight times in one second, 
This would be at the rate of 500 times in one 
minute, or 10,000 times in twenty minutes. 


Loocuoo, China, is excited over the Pa 
t. He 
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in her streets of a oe bs agp to 

fifty years of age, but is only 20in. 

care long, pe beard, which almost reaches the 
nd, and talks several Chinese dialecte quite 


uently. He says that he is from “the kingdom © 


of the dwarfs in the Western Ocean,” but further 
than that no one knows anything about him. 


ppers 
ignorant of the useof money. Their animals are 
all dwarfed, the cows being the size of ponies, the 
donkeys of large dogs, and the sheep of small 
Women are sold for five or six cows or 
teen sheep apiece. The chief article of barter 
is furs. awe 

Ir is generally among naturalists 
the tortoise bap: My sea lived of all the animale, 
There are many instances of their attaining the 
extraordinary ageof two hundred and fifty years, 
while one is actually mentioned as reaching the 
unparalleled age of four hundred and five years, 
Notwiths g these examples, which, of 
course, are exceptionaly rare, the ordinary tortoise 
only lives on an average from one handred to one 
hundred and fifty years, ‘ 

Rurssyu, a district on the north slope of the 
Himalayas, 15,000f. above sea lével’ apd sur- 
ren" by mountains from 3,000 to 5,000ft. 
higher, has a md population of 500 
persons who live in goat-hair tents all the — 
round. Water freezes there every night, but no 
snow falls, on account of the dryness of the air. 
The people are shepherds, and dress in pyjamas 
and @ long cloak, wearing an additional pen in 
unusually oold weather, 
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LIFEBU 


ROYAL, DISINFECTANT 
Lifebuoy Soap is a Disinfectant Soap for use in the 
prevention of Sickness and the preservation of 
Guaranteed perfectly pure and free 


from any injurious Chemicals. 


Eminent Medical Men, Officers of Health, and rained Nurses, 
recommend Lifebuoy Soap for use during Epidemics, 












NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
—eae 
Awxious.—You had better consult a solicitor. 
ly Dounst,—Not until you have proof of his death. 
Coneny ~The name merely means a crooked piece of 


wou 

Ose mm Trovstx,—You can do nothing until you dis- 
cover his address, 

Berry,—A’ A oar oil after the washing ; 
this will pene FY nto 

Wactsr.—The ator to the 
cmattly Taare te ae need taritt out of the way 
goods, 


Eciir —Excopt i al ee a 
brick slab in w: g, we ould 


answer, 


Auprrious.Do not leave your present em ent 
tne the oo gs 8 hope of 0 a situation fastion te ths 


Youre Coox.—To give an onlea ir hall and flavour to a 
broiled A a ; and rub it over 
the hot platter with melted butte: 


TRovuBLED Oust eining yen may do can make an 


illegal act legal. The illegitimate, and regis. 
tering it in ite inthe’ name doe nov ler the fact. 
Hovsewire.— Pounde and Fe white 


pyr might be tried, thane we fear the stuffing will 
be taken to pleces and boiled or baked to disiodge 


then. 

ARIADNE, me marble statuo of the human 
ise ation epeldinan ts kaon Itis one of the gems 
v 1 A ae, the Sleeping Adriadne, and was found 


“t DGEe,—Your former landlady is not entitled to 
detain your box, except as security for arrears of rent. 
bier can 5 apply for a police-gourt summons for unlawful 

enti 

Davee fn first. omer ecard the family 

and after been Oourt, 
be sonal —_ fairly launched fate tie vortex anes | 
cle! 


_ _Wov.p-se Parnosornen.—Every honest oeompation 
Sten 8 man sete his hand would raise him into a 
omy oe mastered all the knowledge that 


Crt, =~ are not ‘necessarily bound to serve out 
php kp bak neaot mone Sonne 
tow hick tay may reniowe. 








F, H.—The of photographing in col: has not 
yet beauty perfected to enable one to obtain 


| Penougaxo.—Ro Dod rato, exists between a | 


step- and fher step-children, but the former is | 
| considered as standing in the light of a second parent. 


| > Pogor.—The phrase *‘the dark nges * refers | 
to the period the fall of the Roman repro and 
the time when began to be revived in 

in the twelfth th centuries. 


j BLUE EYES AND BLAOK. 


you never should lack, 
Wael contadeadaea Geaabeinen lever t 


PR mr — Choose the fruit not ae ripe, alice | 
; melt alittle butter in the dish, and when 
bel jing vag in the bananas. Fry until a delicate 
wn colour, Serve either with or without bacon. 
Dvergpric.—There is no law with 











Hosress.--When introduced you are not expected 
ordinarily to shake hands. Nevertheless many old- 
fashioned men and women cling te what they consider 
amore cordial form of greeting, and it would be the 
| height of rudeness to ignore a head extended. It is the 
| duty of a woman not to notice mistakes iu etiquette on 
| the part of those with whom she is brought in contact. 
Should she be the hostess, itis incurnbent upon her to 
relieve the guest from embarrassment that might follow 
, Such conduct. 


| TmsTtx axp Rosz.—Both partios must be prociafmed 

| ter church in the parish where they reside ; since the Indy 
wishes to have this done on her account in Edinburgh, 

| | she must reside there for fifteen days previously ; the 





Hirnz’s « health to the lass with the merry black eyes! | ficate to Gotland, and it is taken with the lady's to the 
Here's a health to the lad with the blue ones ! | eee ot the district where the is to be 
Here's a to love as it kles and flies! celebrated, he issues the necessary for the 
And here's to the hearts are true ones ! | minister; the proclamation in Scotland is 2a. 63. 
Y ioe So Be earts that are tender , | when spread over three , and 5s, to 10s, if done 
that ‘pensive and ‘blue “er vapampalpteyy 
the one are Bt 

the eyes o Dovatrv1.—Those who enjoy the possession of singing 
™and merry black eyes of the other } | binge shawl nos teageh Wise Sney ove estrenncly nervocs 
Mind this, now, my lad, with the sweet eyes of bine | 5 ete cepenlention. june at —_ wan oo 
ere oa te tae meri that wil co | frightened, ‘They are a0 highly in the matter of 

But a pair of yg ae to delight nerves that a t results in pa: which in many 
may gay lana, with the dont oyes of black, | Seve fe Permanent, Porson, should never so 

Ss or A umpers of birca 

In spate of blue fo dt have been frightened out of the song by seeing stuffed 


on the hats and bonnets of ladies. Take » 
frightened bird in your hand, and you will sée and fec} 








for for the Monthly Part, including Christmas Part, is 
Right Shillings and BRightpenc: post-free. 


Aut Back Nomstrs, Parra ad Peevurs are ia 
| print, and may be had of any Booksell 


NOTICE —Part 420, Now fries Sixpence, 
post- free, Eightpence. Also Vol. aes ILL, bound in 
cloth, 4s, 6d. 


Tar INDEX to bg Reh sce is now Ready ; Price 
One Penny, post-iree, Three-halfpence. 


Aw. Lerrers To st ADDRESSED TO THE Epiton 
Lowpon Reaper, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, 


hang, loaiiteell yous! with « kiss that the pulsations of its heart are very rapid and 
To the eyes that sve but be ft oat 3 violent. eart failure kills many birds, though other 
Long, long shall the magic of mutual bliss Pewter retbarie blamod for thetr deaths. 
i & Beoven of sipenes Snes 2a i 
SAS Seaeees © serene? that er be wise | Tus Lowpow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
Whose sweet Fite of is the taxeet of true ones, j world, A past-free Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
That the answering merry black eyes | ng and Hightpence. The yearly subscription 
| 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejected 
scripts. 
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To ensure satisfaction we will 


send Machine on receipt of §/= — 
P.O. on one month's trial. } y 
Balance can be paid 5/=- MONT THEY, 
ae * Oy He G waohine CL, 
XN a Z 
sae _ > H eng Canoe Town, Lonpon ; ; ' 


63, Seven Sisters ; 14, Hicu Ro., Ki.surn. 
Pure Concentrated 


(Please pa this P Paper). -, 
THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 
Are effective and require . 
no skill to use. 3 
12 Curlers in Box, Free Awarded ded Highest “Strongest and 


by Post for 8 St 
by pos or Btampe. Ik Fi. 
Over 206 Gold Gold Medals and shines aggre spo se the oar 


PEPPERS TONIC 


Promotes Ap 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, wiveuss COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


SHILLING 
BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
| A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 


SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED. 


NEW COSTUMES for SPRING 1897. 


Tuaxsx Intusrrats own New Lapres' Cosrumres at 


“Wel Design 160, Design 170, Da” 
cos O>/ 1016 


Packed in strong leather board box, and sent carriage- for 9d. extra. 

The Costumes are made from our noted Avondale he ot Serge, in Black, Navy, 
Grenat, Brown, Tan, Fawn, Myrtle Greea, Peacock Green, and Grey, and consists o! 
Fashionable Bodice, trimmed with braid, yoke and sleeves lined, and fashionable cut 
skirt. These Costumes are cut aud finished ina superior manner, and are by far the 
best Costumes on the market at the price, 


Price only 10/G Complete. 

NOTE.- -W hen ordering quote No, of style required, the colour of cloth, and send 
the waist and bust measure, all around under — Aas of skirt in front. If 
the waist measure is over 29in, the Costome will be 1/6 

SKIRTS.—The Skirt of the above can be had pada t'n nag ee 5/6; postage 6d. extra. 


Patterns and Illustrations sent post-free on application. Send a post-card at once to 


THE SHAKESPEARE MANUFACTURING (CO, LTD., 


Design 100 (Dept. 16), 1, Milk Street, MANCHESTER. =< 


XK A LL. TO 


The Great THOUGHT-READING Mystery. 


A New Wonder. Beats the X Rays. A CHARMING EASTER GIFT and sure to please. 
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I “ATLAS” LOGK-STITCH 
te 3 : aid ie mae eisle UTELY PURE.” 
oy, #7 ' 5 ne. orl y B 6 i 
; wy) a= ag Bn id cae, HQ). |- , ‘No flaw in its ‘sie to be BSOLUTEL PURE,” 








ors. 
R. HOVERDEN & SONS 
Berners &t., W., and 
Gity Rd., E.C., London. 


















































Every Lady and Gentleman should possess one of these STARTLING NOVELTIES. Price, in strong case suitable for table or pocket, post free for 1s. 3d., from 
SYDNEY DOVE, 110, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
SPLENDIP OPPORTUNITY. SPRCIAEL BAGSTER OFFER OF 


£&Beo IN CASE PRERIVAES. 


To purchasers of TALTO sending more than three correct solutions to the following puzgle prover! 
l. EEYRV LUOCD AHS A SELIVR NNIILG. 4. A TTSHIC NI EIMT Py ASSE NNEI: ; 
2. A LLRONIG TOSNE GAHTRSE ON SSMO. 5. A RENDIF NI BEDN SI A NREIFD NEEIDD. 
3. HNOTSYE SI HTE SETB PILCYO. 6. THONNIG NEVURET NGIHTON NWI. 











250 amongst these who solve six. £20 amongst those who solve five. £10 amongst those who solve four. No Prizes to those who solve less. 
DIRECTIONS.~—Re-arrange to represent \l-known proverbs, as mar 1y of the above lines ax you can. Cepy those fos find out on a sheet of paper, placing the 
vective number to each, and post it together w ith our order for ‘‘ TALTO” and P.O. or Stamps for 1s. 8d., and a umenped addressed reply envelope for result, &c., to 
DNEY DOVE, 110, STRAND, LONDON 
The Competition will close on Friday a ril oth, and orders from those taking part in it showd be sent in without delay. The prizes will be awarded on Saturday 
y ist, and the result sent to all competit mm the following Monday. 
Orders for “ TALTO" will be despate he i same day as received, together with a notice informing competitors how many of their solutions are correct, 
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